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We have published several accounts of the uew compound 
locomotive, which is the invention of Mr. Webb, of the 
London & Northwestern Railway, and was constructed by 
him at Crewe. We now give engravings and a description 
from a late number of The Engineer. That paper says of it: 

The engine has three cylinders, two high-pressure, one of 
which is shown, 111¢-in. diameter and 24-in. stroke, which 
actuate the two trailing driving wheels. Under the smoke- 
box is placed a single low-pressure cylinder 26-in. diameter 





and 24-in. stroke, which actuates the leading driving wheels. 


provisions whereby these important facts can be vbtained, 
and thus deprive themselves of a knowledge which might 
result in the saving of a large amount of money. The 
adoption of some particular form or kind of material, 
which, being previously tested and proved by actual com- 
parison to have advantages, may, and in many cases has, 
resulted in permanent reduction in cost of renewals. 

I think I bave never seen stated, and I believe it is not at 
present known by any great number, if by any, the actual 
cost of maintaining brake shoes on passenger trains. I 
therefore believe it will interest the railroad public gener- 
ally to know some facts connected with this subject. I have 
for this purpose drawn from the records we keep, which 
charge each car with whatever material is used, a list of the 
brake shoes, with weights, on a train of six passenger cars 
running in local service, making six round trips of 20 miles 
each, or 120 miles daily, making 20 stops each trip, or 120 
stops daily. The total actual mileage for the two years has 











The engines are independent of each other, save in so far as! been 77,565 miles. The wheels under these cars were 33 






subject is made, it leads to a knowledge of matters which 
almost always proves advantageous to the party most inter- 
ested in the investigation; but how often it happens that the 
very party most deeply affected seems to be the most heed- 
less of the result. And this is as true of railroad interests as 
of other associations. 

The problems connected with the operation of a railroad 
are vast and difficult to handle, and the moving power of any 
large system should be a brilliant intellect of varied and 
powerful capacities to be successful; but to an outside party 
it would seem that a little wise and judicious combination 
of thought for the maturing of plans for uniformity in the 
vital parts of railroad equipment would be a fit subject for 
the consideration of railroad managers. 

It is a well considered fact, I believe, that a poor system 
well lived to is far preferable to a good system little heeded. 
Equally true is the fact—for it is a fact—that uniformity in 
th : vital parts of railroad equipment, however common, is 
far preferable to a multitude of different kinds, however 
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COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVE ON THE LONDON & NOSTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


Designed by Mr. F. W, Webb. 


the rails may be said to couple the four driving wheels. The 
steam expanding from the high-pressure cylinder enters a 
system of pipes passing through thesmoke-box, and acting 
as an intermediate receiver. The low-pressure cylinder | 
slide valve is worked by Joy’s patent valve r, arranged | 
precisely as in the engine shown to the members of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers, at Barrow-in-Furness in ee 
1880. Reversing is effected by a hand-wheel on the foot- 5 








excellent: like oil and water, both excellent things, they 
don’t work well together. 

Where so many theories and devices, put in operation by 
as many different minds, are permitted to continue, there 
cannot be any substantial advancement in systematic plans 


| of operation. 


plate not shown. | The saving that would result from a uniformity of parts 


The valve gear of the high-pressure cylinder is also Joy’s 
and closely resembles that illustrated in The Engineer for 
Dec. 2, 1881, p. 401. The dotted lines show its construc- 
tion. In a kind of box under the ruaning board is fitted a 
disk, which may be said to resemble the plug of an ordinary | 
stop-cock. In this plug is a curved slot as shown, the slot ; 
having the same radius of curvature as the length of the | 4 \ 
link leading from a die in this slot to the end of the valve ; 
rod. This link is coupled to the connecting rod by two bars 
as shown. The effect is that as the crank shaft revolves the 
die is caused to travel up and down in the slot in the plug. 
If the slot is set at angle with the vertical, the valve stem . 
will obviously be caused to move backward und forward; 
when, however, the slot is vertical the valve has no motion | 
imparted to it by the travel of the die. The plug has a lever | 
arm attached to it answering to the handle of a tap. This | 
lever is coupled to a reversing lever with quadrant, the top | 
of which lever can be just seen over the side guard of the 
foot-plate. By this means the plug can be made to partially | 
rotate, and so alter the angle of inclination of the slot that | 
the engine will run forward or backward. The means by 
which lead is obtained will be readily understood by any | 
reader conversant with valve gear. i 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Joy’s ingenious valve 
gear has rendered the construction of this fine engine pos- 
sible. A link motion might indeed have been used, but not 
with any satisfaction. Mr. Webb states that this engine 
works ordinary passenger trains with a little over 23 Ibs. of | 
coal per mile, which represents a saving of perhaps 20 per 
cent. in fuel on the ordinary consumption. We have already | 
stated that this engine is beyond question the best type of | 
compound locomotive ever constructed, and we shail be 
much surprised if a large number of such engines are not | 
soon put into regular traffic. The only thing to militate | 
against the extended adoption of the Webb engine is the 
en oaelome optnion may S heavier ~ ee ey On in., and the pattern of brake shoe was the Christie, made of 

y opinions can be expressed, and we prefer to | common cast iron. Total number of shoes used on the si 
reserve ours until we have some e i ing | , = 
eS ee eres |cars.for the two years, 2,046; weight, 38,874 lIbs.; cost, 


of the engine to go upon. | 
: —— | $1,166.22; old scrap shoes removed, 20,460 Ibs.: value, 
| $306.90; total cost for two years’ service for six cars to run 
77,565 miles, $859.32. The cars have run 64.6+ days in 
Brake Shoes. | two years ata cost of $1.383+ per day for the six cars, or 
Prete wie | $1.33+ for each 120 miles or stops. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : In contemplating this subject I am led to a few reflections, 
There is no doubt that railroad managers generally which I might as well express here, for the consideration of 
recognize the importance and value of actual facts as to | the many readers of your paper, and what I say will refer 
cost of depreciation of the various wearing parts of car | more particularly to freight car equipment. 
equipment, but too often, I believe, they fail to put in sys _ If any principle can be regarded as thoroughly established 
tematic operation, from neglect or a pressure of duties, by experience, it is that, when thorough investigation of a 
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| most subject to wear and tear on our car equipment is a 
| question of the deepest interest, and still at the present time 


there is no well defined principle by which plans for uniform 
parts may be obtaiued by the railroads of the country, and 


} thereby save to each and every one, in many ways, more 
| than it is possible to estimate, which every one familiar with 
| the subject I know will admit. 

| Inotice what Mr. Snow said at the Master Car-Builders’ 
| meeting, held Feb. 16 [see Railroud Gazette of March 10) 


| in reference to the Congdon brake shoe. I have had occa- 


| sion to make some observations in reference to these shoes, 


| and have been somewhat conversant with their use in com- 


| parison with the ordinary cast-iron shoe for the past year or 


two, but at the present time do not feel like venturing an 
| opinion as to the result of the tests already made. I fear 
that Mr. Snow has not considered the probable destructive 
| qualities of these shoes upon the wheels and especially upon 
| steel-tired wheels. This is an elementin the calculations 
which may change the results reached by his figures. We 
are, however, making further investigations in regard to 
this matter. 

I fail to see any weil-considered reason why some uniform 
brake-head and shoe cannot be agreed upon; but will rail- 
road managers consider this matter of enough importance to 
claim their attention ¢ This is the question. 
| New ENGLAND. 





To Secure Safety on the Platforms of the Ele- 
vated Railroad Cars. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The greater number of the fatal accidents on the elevated 
railroads—if not all of them—are caused by the unfortun- 
ate passengers falling between the platforms of the cars. 
Since it seems to be impossible to prevent such accidents by 
means of laws specialiy providing against their occurrences, 
the wisest thing to dois to guard against them by purely 
mechanical means. Every traveler on the elevated railroad 
cars knows how their platforms are shaped; that the open 
space between the platforms, small on the centre-line, rap- 
idly widens toward their ends, giving these openings large 
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enough for a person to fall through. Covering these open 
spaces with leather or strong canvas, securely fastened to 
both platforms, and streng enough to support the weight cf 
a person, would be more effective for security against such 
accidents than the best laws, which, that they may be 
obeyed, require constant watching of the railroad employés. 
These coverings, being flexible, would not hinder the motion 
of the cars on curves. 

On some of the railroads the spaces between the platforms 
of passenger cars have such coverings, their principal object 
being to protect from dust, but on the elevated railroads 
they would protect passengers against a horrible death. 

T. F. KRaJEWSKI. 


A Way to Lessen Rear Collisions. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

So much has already been written and said about the re- 

cent accident at Spuyten Duyvil and similar accidents aris- 
ing from rear collisions, that 1t may seem superfluous for one 
who has had but little real experience, although always a 
close observer in practical railway menagement, to coffer 
even a suggestion on so important a matter. Any one who 
reads carefully in your valuable paper each month the list 
of railway accidents, sees how large a proportion of all the 
casualties reported come from rear collisions, and although 
it is not the writer’s intention to offer any plnon that he sup- 
poses will prevent such disasters, a few suggestions may not 
be amiss. The two most important employés on either a pas- 
senger or a freight train, in point of guarding the safety of 
the train and its contents,are the engineer and hind brakeman 
and if as much attention was paid to the selection and in- 
spection of the latter as the former, the greater part of such 
accidents would beavoided. It is not necessary to ascertain 
whether he is color blind, but it is necessary to ascertain 
whether he is wide awake, active and energetic, neither too 
oid nor too lazy to rush back, in snow or rain, heat or cold, 
dark night or jmoonlight, and give the proper signal; and 
instead of being afraid of being left by getting back too far, 
{ would rather consider it as a recommendation to hear a 
man had been left, his place being easily supplied by the fer- 
ward brakeman, and as an indication of a man’s zeal and 
watchfulness in going back promptly, rather than waiting 
to see if the delay was likely to bea long one. It is during 
this hesitation that accidents usually occur, not after the train 
has come to a long halt; but, on the other hand, to show how 
little attention on some ofour best roads is paid to this very 
important position, indifferent men are not unfrequently se- 
lected to fill a position which is thought to be one of ease and 
comfort, in not having to travel over the tops of slippery 
freight cars ona wintry night, and the individual in ques- 
tion generally has a stc ve—an enticing companion to have 
on a cold night, especially when he ulways is able to console 
himseif by saying wl.en the train stops “‘it wont stop long;” 
or in the event of a signal tower just passed, ‘* It is his busi- 
ness as much as mine to guard this train.” In such a call- 
ing where from a want of promptness and energy, not 
judgment, on the part of the employed, fully one-half of the 
accidents on railroads occur, and much more than half the 
lives are lost, should it not be the policy and would it not be 
economy to employ the most capable and most tried 
employés and at salaries rather above than as at present 
rather below other train hands. I have not the figures at 
hand, but it could readily be computed that one accident 
such as occurs almost every week at some point or another 
on our numerous lines of railroad costs many times more 
than it would to increase the efficiency by raising the stand- 
ard of men employed in this branch of railroad service, for 
any one who has ridden much on freight or coal trains 
knows how unready and inactive these men often are. 
More especially does this apply to passenger trains when the 
hind brakeman, instead of occupying exclusively the last 
car and even the last part of that car, is not unfrequently 
found in other parts of the train, and sometimes comfortably 
seated talking to passengers faraway from either hissignals 
or his lamps. 

There is no doubt this branch of railway service has not 
kept pace with other improvements. The speed of trains has 
been increased, also the ability to stop them; hut on crooked 
roads pressed with heavy traffic, running numerous trains, 
there is but ore way to stop rear collisions other than by 
signal towers at each curve, or block system, both expen- 
sive, and the latter no road finds practical to enforce for all 
grades of trains. It is useless to talk of hind lights or lamps, 
telegraphic communication, liable to get out of order and 
often misunderstood, each a safe guard in itself, but no one is 
equal toa prudent, watchful man fully alive to the respon- 
sibility of his duty, and that is not obtained without great 
pains and inspection; one ready -not after but before the 
train stops to hurry back and give the danger signal, leav- 
ing behind him one or more torpedoes as an evidence of pre- 
caution. Let men be more carefully selected and fully 
trained for this branch of railroad service—and it does not 
require a great deal of training more than a stricter and 
more military-like enforcement of good rules already made 
—but when they are more carefully observed by a better 
and more careful class of men, such disasters will propor- 
tionally decrease. 8S. W. INGERSOLL. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 25, 1882. 


Hart’s 





—_—_——___ 
Foot Guard for Frogs, Switches and 
Guard-rails. 

Every humane railroad manager will be ready to consider 
any practicable means of lessening the number of frightful 
accidents which occur from employés having their feet 
caught by frogs, guard and switch-rails, and are then run 
over by an approaching car or engine. Of the number of 
such accidents no reliable statistics are now obtainable, but 





the agents for the introducticn of the device illustrated | 
herewith, give a record of 46 such accidents which they say 
have been reported in the Chicago papers within 12 months. 
In 38 cases the accidents were fatal. Fifteen occurred at 
guard-rails, 21 at frogs and two at switches. A very large 
proportion of such accidents are attended with fatal results. 
The construction of the foot guard, which is illustrated 


desc: iption is needed. 

It consists simply of a piece of hard wood attached to the 
rail by one or more %¢-in. bolts and filling the inner side of 
the rail, so as to make the opening Y-shaped. In frogs and 
guard-rails, a single bolt is usually sufficient for each piece 
of the guard. In switches it is necessary to puta bolt at 
each end of the guard, as the pieces are usually from 3 to 5 
ft. long. The guard should be of sufficient length to fill the 
spaces wherever the rails are less than 51g to 6 in. apart: 
When properly put in, it is said to be an impossibility for 
the foot of either a person or an animal to be caught. 

It has been in use on several roads for nearly a year. 
The experience thus gained would indicate its practicability. 
At any rate, the expense of applying it is so small that rail- 
road companies can well afford to give it atrial. The gen- 
eral agents for the introduction of the invention are Messrs. 
Brewster & Phelps, No. 246 Clark street, Chicago. 


Mr. Adams on Railroad Commissions. 





In a letter to Chairman Page, of the Committee on Com 
merce, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., writes as follows con- 
verning the discussion concerning a National Railroad Com- 
mission: 

I have followed that discussion as well as I could, by 
means of newspaper reports. I have seen it argued (1) that 
no commission such as I suggested is at all necessary, but 
that a rigid penal bill ought to be passed, the enforcement 


and carried on in the regular courts by private parties; (2) 
that a commission is necessary, but that it should be armed 
with far more extensive powers than I had suggested; (3) 
that, instead of such a permanent commission as that pro- 
vided for in the short form of bill I submitted, a sort of 
special committee of general and preliminary inquiry is now 
needed. 

In regard to the first proposition I have only this to say: 
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FOOT-GUARD FOR FROGS. 


the country has grown up out of and depends upon the ex- 
isting railroad system, whether that system is good or bad. 
An effective law of Congress, which really could be and 
was put in force so as to effectually end the abuses which 


sults not contemplated by those who framed it. I appre- 
hend it would throw the whole business of the country into 
confusion. It has,in the next place, been urged that a 


it should 
powers. If the matter in hand were the drawing 
up a bill to create a railroad commission for the 
state of New York, for instance, it would be easy 
to clothe it with almost any desired power. Congress 
is asked to provide a commission with powers which cannot 
be defined, to regulate evils which are not understood, in a 
field which has not been explored. Such a method of legis- 
lation seems to me hasty. Finally, it has been argued that a 
mixed commission for inquiry only is what is now needed. 
My objection to this is, that in this country and in Europe 
there have already been quite enough of these roaming com- 
missions picking up theories and listening toexperts. What 
Congress needs to guide it, as I see the matter, is, not more 
theories or more abstract discussions, but the positive results 
of complaints actually made and thoroughly looked into. 
Advisory commissions never deal with cases of this sort. 
The surest way for Congress to arrive at desirable results 
will be for it to provide a commission with full powers to 
investigate every cause of complaint. 





Master Car-Builders’ March Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of car-builders was held at 
their rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, Thursday 
evening, March 16. 

The ees announced the “Substitution of Iron for 
Wood and Steel for Iron in Car and Other Parts of Rail- 
road Construction ” as the first subject for discussion. 


IRON AND STEEL IN CAR CONSTRUCTION. 

A letter signed ‘‘ Progress” was read, in which it was 
stated that the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company less tban 
twenty years ago employed 250 men making merchant iron 
and iron rails. Now it employs nearly 6,000 men making 
rails, wire, boiler plate, galvanized sheet steel (which is 
much used for car roofs and bridges), shovels, screws and 
barbed wire nails, all made of steel and used in place of the 
same articles made of iron. For steel barbed wire nails and 
steel wire brads and finishing nails it was claimed (1) that 
they will prevent sheaving or breaking between the outside 
shes thing of cars and the bard wood; (2) that they are less 
liable to rust than common wrought-iron nails; (2) that 
they can be driven into harder wocd and in places where 
the common iron nails will break or bend; (4) that a lighter 
steel than iron nail can be used for car work. 





are complained of, could scarcely fail to produce other re- | 


herewith, is shown so clearly in the engravings, that little | links and other parts are made of steel. 


of which should be left to ordinary legal proceedings, begun | 








The writer also said that the company named were now 
making steel channel-bars for trucks. 

The rRESIDENT then asked Mr. Forney what he knew 
about steel. 

Mr. Forney said that there is now a general tendency the 
world over to substitute steelin place of irow. It is so in 
sbip-building and in locomotive building. Formerly all the 
working parts of a locomotive were made of iron. Now the 
boilers, the “oo yeend mapa crank-pins, connecting-rods, axles, 

Last summer he 
| observed on the London & Northwestern Railway that 
/ nearly all the parts of locomotives were made ofsteel. The 
| smoke-stacks, ash-pans, tanks and all those parts which here- 
| tofore were made of sbeet iron were there made of steel. 
If the substitution of steel for iron goes on in the construc- 
tion of locomotives, it is difficult to see why it shonld not go 
on in the manufacture of cars. It is noteworthy, too, that 
in Europe they are making use of a great many special 
forms of steel, which are forged in dies. They also press 
plate steel into almost any shape required, so that it is used 
for all kinds of purposes. Before this material can be very 
geuerally substituted for iron, one of the improvements 
which must be made here will be the more general adoption 
of methods of die forging. 

There can be no question, too, that if the processes of man- 
ufacturing steel continue to improve, ina few years its 
price will probably not be any higher, and probably lower, 
than that of a good quality of iron, so that simply as a mat- 
ter of economy we will be compelled to use steel in place of 
iron. 

There is another question which Mr. Forney said he men- 
tioned with some hesitation in the rooms of the Car-Builders’ 
Association, for very much the same reason that a friend of 
his gave years ago for refraining from the discussion of quite 
another topic. Before the war he spent an evening ina 
Southern city at the house of a friend, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon the subject of slavery. One of the per- 
sons then present, who afterwards became a very strong 
anti-slavery man, said that he knew nothing about the ques- 
tion, as he was always afraid to investigate it for fear of 
getting into a terrible state of excitement. For very much 
the same reason he (Mr. Forney) hesitated to mention the 
subject of steel-tired wheels, because there is apparently no 
subject which will stir up some of those who attend the car- 
builders’ meetings so quickly as the ‘‘ wheel question” will. 

He thought it might be safe to sav, though, that if tire 
price of a good quality of charcoal iron—of which wheels 
are, or should be, made—continues to go up, and the price 
| of a good quality of steel—of which tires are made—con- 

tinues to go down, the time is not far distant when steel- 
| tired wheels will be cheaper than cast-iron wheels. 
Mr. RouLey inquired whether truck frames had ever been 
made of steel. 


| ‘The PRESIDENT said that he only knew of some frames 


{ 





It must be remembered that the whole carrying busivess of | which were made of a combination of steel and iron, which 


had been a failure. 

Mr. Howarp Fry said that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company had used steel axles very largely, and the general 
opinion among the officers seemed to be that they are much 
superior to iron ones, and in all specifications of that com- 
pany, for axles, steel is admitted at the same price as iron. 
It was a suggestive fact that it should be intimated that 
steel would be accepted in place of iron. When trade is at 


commission such as I have proposed is necessary, but that| all brisk it is not infrequent for firms who are supplyin 
be armed with extensive and peremptory | the Pennsylvania Railroad with axles to put in steel instea 


of iron axles, as occasionally steel can be bought cheaper 
than iron; that is, than such iron as the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road officers think fit for axles. 

Mr. C. E. Garry said that he was using steel screws and 
steel wire nails in place of those made of iron, and he was 
satisfied that the steel were cheaper and gave the best ser- 
vice. 


Mr. MARDEN expressed a preference for steel screws and 
nails, and said that he should give a large order for them at 
once, to be used on cars. The cbjection to the use of steel is 
the variation in its quality, but from the experience he had 
had he was convinced that a combination of either wood or 
iron or wood and steel was very much better for a great 
— partsof car work than either all steel, all iron or all 
wood. 

Mr. Foster said that he was using steel altogether for 
= and connecting-rods, and was now using steel 
tubes. 

|. The PRESIDENT gave his experience in the use of wire 
| barbed nails, which had been very favorable. He had sub- 
| stituted nails for screws when it was possible to do so. The 
way in which screws are usually driven, especially in con- 
tract work, is with ahammer, and if a nail is substituted 
for a screw, the nail is driven as it was intended to be. Some 
tests he had made proved that two wire barbed nails were 
equal in strength to one screw, ata much less cost. 

Mr. Fry asked whether a plain nail would not hold as well 
as a barbed one. 

Mr. C. E. GAREY remarked that when it is necessary, in 
pottng on the finishing board of a car, to drive a nail into 
the end ef the wood, a plain nail holds better thana barbed 
one, but not in other cases, 

Mr. FULLER described an iron car which the company 
with which he is associated is building. It consists of a 
channel iron end-sill in connection with tubes which are 
forced against the inside of the end-sill, and they are drawn 
together by iron rods running through them, forming 
a rigid framework. The bolster is formed of channel 
iron and malleable iron placed between these tubes, over 
the truck. The tubes are held in relation to each 
other, fixed jone® above the other, by malleable iron 
castings. His company has orders from the Pennsylvania 
and the Reading ilroad for some cars to demonstrate 
their theory. 
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Mr. MARDEN thought that the expense of repairs of cars 
should not be lost sight of. On the New York & New 
England Railroad iron girders were substituted for wooden 
wheel pieces in the truck frames of a hundred dump cars. 
Channel iron was also used, and in other parts of the car 
iron was used instead of w Some of these cars had 
since been in wrecks, and he was told that the expense of 
repairing them was greater than it would have been if 
they had been made of wood. 

r. FORNEY said that years ago the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company built and had in use what were culled 
coal hopper cars, with six and eight wheels. 

Mr. PacKARD said it had 2,500 of them now in use. 

Mr. Forney explained that these cars were built exclu- 
sively of iron, excepting the main timbers. From their own 
experience, the officers of that road have evidently been 
convinced of the wisdom of using that class of cars, but for 
some reason the idea has never met with favor anywhere 
else. Either the Baltimore & Ohio people are very much 
mistaken or the rest of the world are in this matter behind 
the times. There is the fact, though, that on one of the 
main lines of the country 2,500 cars of that description 
have been in use, some of them for 25 years, while the car- 
builders are still talking about the practicability of building 
iron cars. 

Mr. PacKARD mentioned that among the employés of the 
road the general understanding exists that they are giving 
universally good satisfaction. They are eight-wheeled cars. 
The trucks are entirely of iron. The only wood used is in 
the main frame and cross timbers. The company is contem- 
plating building some more. 

The PRESIDENT was asked about some iron cars in use on 
the New York Central Railroad. He described them as fcl- 
lows: ‘* They were made by John McB. Davidson in 1863. 
They were badly designed and not well constructed. ‘They are 
frequently out of order and have been asource of a great deal 
of annoyance to the men, and of late have been rebuilt, wood 
being substituted in many places where they formerly had 
iron. A serious objection to their use was that in transport- 
ing grain it was found that they sweated very badly and 
were unfit for that service. ‘The lower portion has been re- 
placed by new iron; the original floor timbers have been re- 
penees two or three times, first by patching of iron and then 

y substituting wood. They have mainly gone out of use.” 


DEAD WOODS. 


The PRESIDENT then announced that the other question 
for discussion was ‘‘ Whether a pair of dead-blocks on the 
end of a car gives greater security to trainmen than a sin- 
gle buffer-block ?” ‘‘The dead-blocks,” he said, “are of so 
many different lengths that they are quite dangerousto men 
in making couplings.” 

Mr. FORNEY was called on and said: ‘‘ I have given a good 
deal of attention to this subject during the last few years, 
chiefly on account of the poor wretches who lose their fin- 
gers or their arms or their legs or their lives in coupling cars 
built on two conflicting systems. It is extremely ciffeult to 
say which one of the two is to be preferred. About a year 
ago I was at Altoona and was then permitted to look over 
the results of an investigation which had been made with 
reference to this question whether single or double blocks 
are preferable, The replies to the circular of inquiry were, 
of course, chiefly from the Pennsylvania road and its con- 
necting lines, and a very considerable preponderance of the 
testimony was in favor of the double dead-blocks. I found, 
however, that when the testimony came from a_per- 
son not connected with a road using the double 
dead-blocks, it was very apt to be in favor of the 
single block; so that whenever you find men working on a 
road using double blocks they are apt to favor them, and 
men working on roads using single blocks prefer that kind. 
The Pennsylvania and the Erie, and all the lines in Pennsyl- 
vania, in fact, are building their cars with the double dead- 
blocks. Ov the New York Central, most of the New Eng- 
land, and all of the Chicago roads the single block is used. 
The consequence is, we have the enormous equipment of the 
country built upon two inconsistent systems, and the ques- 
tion comes up, what can be done. To change either of the 
two would be an enormous expense, and at present it is not 
to be thought of. It seems, therefore, as though the car- 
builders should direct their attention to so modifying each of 
these two systems that the cars would be less dangerous to 
the men in coupling in case one with a single and another 
with double dead-blocks come together. It seems as though 
that could be done by simply providing that the double dead- 
blocks should be brought nearer together, and the single 
blocks should be increased in length, so that the two kinds 
could not interlock with each other. 

**On comparing the latest Erie cars with the latest New 
York Central cars I find that the buffer-block of the latter 
is so long and the dead-blocks of the former so near together 
that they cannot interlock. Some of the cider cars built on 
the Pennsylvania and other roads, if brought in contact 
with other cars having a single block, will interlock with 
them. If the master car-builders at their next annual con- 
vention would fix a standard of length for the single blocks, 
and a standard of distance between the double tock, we 
might have a system which would make it much less dan- 
gerous to the men than the present waut of system now is.” 

Mr. MILCHAM gave the distance from centre to centre of 
the dead-blocks in the present Erie cars as20 in. The width 
of blocks is 8¢ in. 

Mr. MaRDEN—“‘ The Fitchburg road is putting them on 
80 in. from centre to centre.” 

Mr. MrLE#AM—‘ There are some cars on the Erie that will 
interlock with the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley cars.” 

Mr. MARDEN asked whether the Car-Builders’ Association 
has not specified a length for single dead-blocks. 

Mr. SMITH said that a standard length had been adopted 
for the single blocks. 

Mr. MARDEN expressed a preference for the double dead- 
blocks, trom the fact that they are a positive protection to 
brakemen, by keeping the cars a certain distance apart. 
With them, he said, the draw-bar head can be arranged to 
project, so that when it is compressed, the elasticity of the 
draw-spring alone will be taken up, and then the force of 
the concussion will be resisted by the dead-blocks. A draw- 
bar cannot be arranged in that woy with a single dead- 
block. With the latter, the draw-bar must resist the whole 
force of the concussion until some of its attachments are 
broken. He was putting on single dead-blocks 30 in. long, 
which he thought was the standard length recommended by 
the Car-Builders’ Association. 

Mr. Fry said that it had been necessary for hita recently 
to gee a good deal of information on this subject. He 
had to determine whether to adopt the single or double 
dead-blocks for the carsof anew line. He found, as has 
been mentioned, that the men on roads using double dead- 
blocks were in favor of them, and where they used the sin- 
gle ones they thought those were the safest. In the West he 
found that men who had heretofore been in favor of the sin- 
gle block said that, owing to the great increase in the weight 
of cars, it was now difficult to make the draw-bars -stand 
the service when only a single block was used. He had 
adopted the double y ash A 

Mr. Sm1tH said that for several years past he had made 
inquiry of trainmen about coupling cars and almost invari- 
ably, until of late, they had said that they preferred the 





single blocks: but when they are used many draw-bars get 
broken, and the space between the cars is then smaller than 
it is with two blocks, so that men are then liable to be 
caught. The two blocks are a protection to cars and will 
save railroad companies a great deal of wioney in repairs. 

Mr. FULLER inquired why it would not be better to lower 
the load and bring tLe draw-bar out to the end-sill. 

Mr. MILEHAM mentioned that during the last three — 
his company had put double dead-blocks in probably 12,000 
new cars. He finds that they are both economical to the 
company and give security to the men. The draw-bars are 
set so as to project 114 in. beyond the dead-blocks, so that 
when the former are compressed that distance the pressure 
then comes on the blocks. Then you have 21 in. of solid 
wood to resist the concussion, and a man is perfectly safe. 
By this means you save the draw-springs, the draw-bars and 
your mens lives. 

The PRESIDENT expressed great interest in the discussion, 
but thought that in coupling with double dead-blocks a man 
must get under and over them in order to be clear in guid- 
ing the link and dropping the pin. He is then liable to be 
caught if his arm is between the blocks. He thought further 
that there was no question that the car itsclf is saved by the 
double blocks, but he could not see how a man could be 
crushed with single blocks if they are made 6 in. thick, 
which would give a clear space of 12 in. between the cars. 

Mr. Fry said the instructions on the Philadelpbia & Erie 
road are that the men must not stand up between the cars 
in coupling, but must keep down low and hold up the link 
from below. The careful brakemen always stoop down and 
keep their heads lower than the sills, to keep clear of pro- 
jecting lumber, with which many of their cars are 
oaded. 

Mr. MILEHAM said that the reason the men on the Penn- 
sylvania road couple cars from below is that the dead-blocks 
on the cars of that road are so far apart that a man cannot 
reach so as to couple from ebove. 

The PRESIDENT called attention to the fact that with two 














PATRICK’S LUBRICATOR. 


blocks a man in guiding the link must expuse his hand be- 
tween them. He could hardly reach the link from under- 
neath and the pin from above. 

Mr. MILEHAM explained that the Erie draw-bar stands 
below the dead-blocks; that is, the draw-bar projects up be- 
tween the dead-blocks one inch and a half, so that while the 
men use their hands underneath to guide the link they drop 
the pin from the top, and the whole mouth of the draw-bar 
is below the dead-blocks, so that he simply guides the link 
from below. 

Mr. SMITH explained the danger of coupling in this way 
by saying that if he tries to put the link and the pin in to- 
gether, he will be quite sure to catch his hand between the 
dead-blocks. 

The PRESIDENT said that the men are often caught when 
they are uncoupling, and that the New York Central authori- 
ties gave order; that men should all use sticks in coupling 
cars, and asked Mr. P. Smith how many of them were in 


use. 

Mr. P. SmitH replied that the sticks were given out about a 
year ago. He made about 250 and gave out about 150. 
There is now not a stick used in the yard. All the fingers 
which bad been bruised and crushed in their yard within 
the last two years have bean between cars with double dead- 
blocks. When a man’s hand or fingers are crushed by the 
pin, it is when they take hold of it- to uncouple, and the 
engine backs up and pushes the draw-bar in so that the pin 
catches h:s hand between it and the dead-block. 

Mr. C. A. SMITH thought the Committee on Draw-bars 
and Dead-blocks should recommend standard dimensions 
for the latter at our next annual meeting. 

Mr. FornEy remarked that it did not seem at all certain 
that if standar 1 dimensions were recommended for double 
dead-blocks the companies using a single one would adopt 
the double one. It seems necessary to provide a standard 
distance apart for the double dead-blocks and a standard 
length for the single ones. It would be better if but one 
— were adopted, but as it seems impossible to bring 
this about at present, the best thing to do, probably, will be 
to establish a standard for each. 

Mr. P. SmirH said that some new cars from the Delaware 
& Lackawanna Railroad had apne | come into their (New 
York Central) yard with double dead-blocks 15 in. long and 
ll in. wide. It is almost impossible with them for a man to 

t his hand under or over. Another road is using a buffer- 

lock 4 ft. 4 in. and a 5x8 block attached to it, which 
stands about 2 ft. 8 in. between, so that the cars of the New 
York Central road lock right into them about every time 
— come together. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 








Patrick’s Lubricator. 


The following engraving and description of this lubricator 
are copied from Jron ; 


Among the many lubricators at the late Frankfurt Exhi- 
bition, that for steam-cylinders shown by Mr.. Joseph 
Patrick, who obtained a bronze medal for it, is especially 
interesting, as it depends upon a new application of the 
unequal expansion of two metals, or, correctly speaking, 
alloys. In the annexed engraving, A isa gun-metal cup, 
in which hangs a second cup B, also of gun-metal, held b 
the conical] rim '‘K. The latter is drilled through wit 
small holes, so us to afford communication between the 
inside of cup # and the annular space between the two cups, 
thus equalizing the pressure or vacuum, as the vase may 
The two cups are held together tightly by the cover F, 
screwed on the outer one. This cover is provided with an 
air-tight compartment J, for preventing condensation in the 
cease of lubricators ex to the cold, as in the case of 
locomotives. In the centre of the cover is a cylin- 
drical hole G, for filling, ete., closed by a screw 
cap H. At the bottom of the inner cup is a 
conical hole, stopped by the steel plug C, the + ov end 
of which is screwed, and also provided with a nick for regu- 
lating. If the plug is down upon its seat when the cylinder 
is cold, it will rise as soon as steam is admitted and the lubri- 
cator becomes warm, owing to the gun-metal expanding in 
a greater degree than the steel. A passage is thus afforded, 
more or less according to the temperature of the steam, for 
the oil which is drawn along, owing to its affinity for hot 
metals, the pressure or vacuum being equal on both sides. 
When the apparatus cools, the plug again closes the orifice 
tightly, thus preventing all waste of oil when the engine is 
not at work. In case the holeshould become stopped, the steel 
plug will force out the foreign substance as soon as the 
metals contract. As an additional precaution, a strainer 
IL is placed near the bottom of the cup, to prevent impuri- 
ties entering with the oil. The lubricator cannot freeze 
while in action,even in the coldest weather, as the space 
between the two cups is filled with steam. If the flow of 
oil be too small, the plug should be slightly screwed upwards; 
and if too large it should be screwed downwards. is can 
be done with an ordinary turnscrew, if necessary, when the 
engine is running, and oil may be supplied at any time. The 
great advantages of this lubricator are that the consumption 
of oil can be regulated to a nicety ; it operates without 
condensation, wick, springs, valves or taps ; and there are 
no working parts to wear out, or fine holes to become 


stopped. 








Land Grant Railroads. 


In Washington, March 29, the Speaker laid before the 
House a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
in response to a resolution calling for information relative to 
railrcad corporations to which grants of public lands have 
been made which have not been comple within the time 
required by law. The Secretary’s letter is accompanied by 
a report from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
covering 180 pages of foolscap, and 10 large tabular state- 
ments. The preparation of these papers a the contin- 
uous services of five clerks for eight weeks, The report names 
10 states—Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
to which grants have been made for the construction of rail- 
roads. It also names eight corporations—the Northern 
Pacific, California & Oregon (now the Oregon Branch of the 
Central Pacific), the Oregon Central (now the Oregon & 
California), the Atlantic & Pacific, the Southern Pacific of 
California (main line), the Oregon Central, the Texas Pacific 
(now the Texas & Pacific), and the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge & Vicksburg (now the New Orleans Pacific)—to 
which grants of public lands were made direct. The follow- 
~—— a synopsis of the status of these corporations: 

Northern we = ie granting act of July 2, 1864, re- 
quired the a etion of the entire road on or before July 
4, 1876. On May 7, 1866, a joint resolution of Congress ex- 
tended the time for the commencement and for the comple- 
tion of the road two years. July 1, 1868, a joint resolution 
extended the time for the commencement of the work to two 
years, and required the completion of the entire road on or 
before July 4, 1877. March 1, 1869, a joint resolution con- 
senting to the issue of bonds; April 10, 1869, a joint resoiu- 
tion authorizing the extension of a branch line from Port- 
land, Oregon, to Puget Sound; May,.31, 1870, authorizing 
the issue of mortgage bonds and extending the indemnity 
limits; July 15, 1870, a proviso requiring the company to 

y the cost of surveying, selecting and conveying the 
Goes granted before the issue of patents to the company. 
Under date of June 11, 1879, the Secretary of the Interior 
(Schurz) held that the effect'of the resolution of July 1, 
1868, was to extend the time for the completion of the road 
to July 4, 1879. The entire length of the proposed line of 
road is 2,270 miles; 531 miles had been built before the ex- 

iration uf the time at which the entire line was required to 
built, and 1,739 were uncompleted at that time; 475 
miles have been completed since that time (July 1, 1879), 
and 1,264are now uncompleted. The aggregate grant to 
the company was 48,215,040 acres, of which amount 746,- 
509 acres have been patented to the company. 
Atlantic & Pacific.—The granting act of ney Ame 1866, 
uired the completion of the main line on or before July 
4, 1878. The act of April 20, 1871, authorized the compan 
to mortgage its road, land, etc. ngth of proposed road, 
2,426 miles, of which 125 miles were completed at the time 
fixed for the completion of the entire line; 200 miles have 
been completed since, and 2,101 miles remain to be com- 
pleted; 40,690,560 acres are embraced in the land grant, of 
which 526,992 acres have been patented. 

Southern Pacific.—The granting act of July 22, 1866, re- 

uired the company to complete the entire road on or before 
July 4, 1878. The act of July 5, 1868, allowed the company 
until July 1, 1870, for the construction of the first 80 miles 
of the road. A joint resolution of June 28, 1870, authorized 
the issue of patents for lands lying along each section con- 
structed. Length of oy route, 512 miles, of which 
232 miles were completed at the time required for comple- 
tion of the entire line; 290 miles were uncompleted, and 
none have been completed since. Amount of land grants, 
5,511,264 acres, of which 1,037,910 acres have been 

tented. 

Pe California & Oregon (now Oregon Branch oe Central 
Pacific).—The granting act of a. 1866, wee the 
completion of the entire line on or before July 1, 1875. The 
act of June 25, 1868, extended the time to July 1, 1880. 
The act of April 10, 1869, provided that the lands granted 
should be sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not 
greater than one quarter section to any one purchaser, and 
at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. Length of pro 
line miles, of which 152 were completed at the time re- 
quired for the completion of the entire line, 128being un- 
completed, and none having being completed sing’. Amount 
of grant, 3,126,527 acres, of which 1,337,919 "acres have 
been patented. re ri 

Oregon Central (now Oregon & Califernia).—The gran 
ing on of July 25, 1368, uired the completion of the entire 
line on or before July 1, 1875. The act of June 25, 1868, 
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extended the time for completion to July 1, 1880. The act 
of April 10, 1869, amended the granting act by providing 
that lands should be sold only to actual settlers, in quanti- 
ties not greater than one-quarter section to any one pur- 
chaser, at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. Length of 
proposed line, 315 miles, of which 197 were completed at 
the time required for the completion of the entire line, 118 
remained uncompleted, and none have been completed since, 
Amount of grant, 3,701,760 acres, cf which 322,062 acres 
have been patented. : 

Oregon Central Railway Company.—The granting act of 
May 4, 1870, requirea the completion of the entire road 
within six years of the date of the act. Length of proposed 
road, 144 miles, of which 47 miles were completed at the 
time required for the completion of the entire line ; 97 were 
uncompleted, and none have been completed since ; amount 
of grant, 1,180,880 acres ; no lands have been patented. 

Texas Pacific (now Texas & Pacific).—The granting act 
of March 3, 1871, required the completion of the entire road 
within 10 years of the passage of the act. The act of May 
2, 1872, changed the name of the road, authorized the issue 
of construction bonds, and provided for the construction and 
operation of a road from the eastern terminus at Marshall, 
Texas, to Shreveport, La., and provided that the entire line 
be completed 10 years from the date of this act. The act of 
June 22, 1874, authorized the issue of one or more mort- 

ges, and provided that the Southern Pacific and Southern 

ranscontinental Transportation Company, heretofore con- 
solidated with this company, under the laws of Texas, 
shall be —— and ~~ as part - -, ee -~ all 

urposes, ngth o} roposed road, 1,483 miles, of 
hich 181 ~ 4 fos en completed and 1,302 
miles are uncompleted. Amount of land grant, 14,309- 
760 acres, none of which have been patented. The report 
says: ‘It is understood that thiscompany has constructed 
and is now operating itsroad to the western boundary of 
Texas, but no proof of construction west of the 181 miles 
has been filed in this office. Proof of construction under the 
act of 1872 of a road from Mar. hall to the eastern boundary 
of Texas, a distance of 20 miles, has been filed. The com- 
pany has also filed maps showing 221 miles of branch lines 
in Texas, constructed or acquired under authority of the act 
of 1874,” 

New Orleans, Baton Rouve & Vicksburg (now New Or- 
leans & Pacific).—The granting act of March 3, 1871, re- 
ques the completion of the entire road within five years of 
the date of the grant. Length of the proposed road, 318 
miles, none of which have been completed; amount of land 

rants, 903,319 acres, none of which have been patented. 

he report adds: ‘* This company has recently filed in this 
department proof of the completion of 130 miles of road, of 
which 60 were constructed by the New Orleans, Mobile & 
Texas Railroad Company, but this office has not been ad- 
vised of the acceptance of any portion thereof.” 

The number of miles of railroad proposed to be built by 
these eight corporations was 7,748, of which 1,465 had 
been constructed at the time required for the completion of 
the entire lines. The amount of lands granted to these 
eight corporations was 116,589,008 acres, of which 3,971,- 
391 acres have heen patented to the several companies. 

The railroad companies receiving the benefit of the lands 

nted to the 10 states mentioned above are as follows: 
ulf & Ship Island; Tuscaloosa & Mobile; Mobile & New 
Orleans; Memphis & Charleston; Mobile & Girard; Selma, 
Rome & Dalton; Savannah & Albany; Coosa & Tennessee; 
Elyton & Beard’s Bluff; Atlantic, Gulf & West India 
Transit Company; Pensacola & Georgia (from Lake City to 
Pensacola, Fla.); Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central (from 
Jacksonville to Lake City); North Louisiana & Texas; Little 
Rock & Fort Smith; Iroa Mountain; St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern; Detroit & Milwaukee; Port Huron & Mil- 
waukee; Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw; Northern Central 
Michigan; Amboy, Lansing & Traverse Bay; Marquette, 
Houghton & Ontonagon; Ontonagon & State Line; Sioux City 
& St. Paul; West Wisconsin; North Wisconsin; Wisconsin 
Central; St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba; Western Railroad 
sommpeny (formerly Brainerd Branch of St. Paul & Pacific): 
Southern Minnesota Railway Extension; Lake Superior & 
Mississippi; Hastings & Dakota—in all 82 companies. Of 
these, six have constructed no portion as yet of their pro- 
posed roads, and nine have not had any of their lands 
patented The number of miles of railroad proposed to be 
built by these 32 companies was 4,312, of which 1,665 miles 
were completed within the time required for the completion 
of the entire amount. The aggregate amount of their land 
auts was 21,292,349 acres, of which 10,902,106 have 
Been patented. The grand totals of all the companies are as 
follows: Number of miles proposed to be constructed, 
12,060, of which 3,130 had been constructed at the time the 
completion of the entire amount was required; amount of 
Jand grants, 137,881,357 acres, of which 14,878,497 have 
been patented. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 24th : 

The House bill authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Mississippi River at or near Arrow Rock, Mo., was 
passed. 

In the House on the 24th : 

Mr. Williams introduced a bill to incorporate the Cherokee 
Central Railroad & Telegraph Company. The bill author- 
izes the construction of a road and telegraph line from Fort 
Smith, Ark., to Port Gibson, in the Cherokee Nation, and 
thence toa point near where the Verdegris River crosses 
the line between the state of Kansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory. Referred. 

In the Senate on the 27th : 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Hampton presented memorials of the 
Charleston (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce in favor of a free 
shin canal between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 

The bill to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 
through the government lands at the Piccatinny powder 
depot near Dover, N. J., was passed. The road to be built 
is a branch of the Central Railroad, of New Jersey. 

In the House on the 28th : 

Mr. Muldrow presented a memorial of the Mississippi 
Legislature for the extension of land grants to the Gulf & 
= Island Railway Company. Referred. 

e House Committee on Commerce heard on the 27th 
an argument against the Reagan bill to regulate interstate 
commerce, from Ex-Gov. Brown, of Tennessee. The com- 
mittee then declared the time for hearing arguments on the 
railroad side closed. Mr. Reagan was heard in favor of the 
bili on March 29. 


Lost Passes. 


Mr. James H. Johnson, of No. 526 Grove street, Jersey 
City, N..J., informs us that some person, unknown, has 
stolen from his residence a travelin k containing passes 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from Chicago to 
Sandwich, over the New York, Lake Erie & Western from 
New York to Buffalo and over the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Also letters of credit from the Treasurer of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and from the Bank of Attica, 
N. Y.} and letters from Messrs. Robert Harris, C. C. Ricker 
and others. 
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Table of Grades: Ascent of each in feet per mile and length of 
each in feet. 
GRADE. GRADE. GRADE. 
Ft. per Length, Ft. per Length, Ft. per | Length, 
mile. ft. mile. ft. mile. | ft. 
Level. 400 62.8 300 60.7 200 
26.4 200 56.0 300 47.5 100 
Level 200 71.3 | 800 68.6 300 
22.2 300 59.6 | 200 63.4 200 
44.9 300 52.2 | £00 78.1 500 
59.6 100 63.9 200 57.5 100 
87.1 300 90.8 300 TF noite 
79.7 100 98.0 | 100 ° 
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Table of Curvature. 





| in 
Curvature...... er 6° | 5° | 40 | 3° 
Lengths of curves in feet... | 100 1,116 | 1,300 | 200 | 575 
| | aa 
Total length of curvature in feet...............000. ccseeecees 3,786 
Total leneth Of tanwents In TOGG. 2.2.0... 602+ 6. snsccnccese 1,914 


Total distance run in feet ............scecccecsecceuce coeeees 5,700 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the annual reportsof railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 














age Page. 
Alabama Minor Railroads 41 Mississippi & Tennessee a 
Bangor & Piscataquis.... .199 Missouri Pacific... ..... . 190 
Boston & Lowell..... . 40 Natchez, Jackson & Col . 1 





Canadian Governm't R' New Haven & Nerthampton.. 

















Comtral ToW8 .. ccc. -cvcccccess 2 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western..... 95 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta... N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford..... 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... ....1 N. Y., Ontario & Western....... 96 
Chicago & Alton.......... N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohio....190 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul..... --1% Norfolk & Western.... ......... 55 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha.190 Northeastern (S. C.).... . 55 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac 71 Northern Central... ... .125 
Cleve.,-Tuscarawas Vy. & Wh..190 Pennsylvania & N. Y..... 100 
Columbia & Greenville. . .? Pennsylvania Railroad.. . 157 
Connecticut River..... 70 Perkiomen ............ a1 
DelaAWA®Pe. .......ccccccsce 54 Philadeiphia & Reading. 20 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 101,176 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt 22 
Delaware, Lacka. & West...... 71 Pittsburgh & Castle Shan 142 
Delaware Western......... .. 41 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. aw 2 
Denver & Rio Grande........... 71 Portland & Ogdensburg......... 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge.. 101 Portland & Rochester.......... 1% 
WICOMBUTE. ....0...rcccscccccoscces 40 Rochester & Pittsburgh........ 6 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... . ....176 St. Louis & San Francisco, 41, 175 
Houston, East & West Texas...19)0 Sandy River ... 190 
Houston & Texas Central...... 126 South Carolina........... 
Huntingdon & B’d. Top Mt.... 101 South Carolina Minor R’rds.... 
Illinois Central............ 98, 125 Troy & GrOenfleld, ..c.ccccececes 


Iowa Minor Railroads......... 7 
Knox & Lincoln... .. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.. 
Lehigh Valley.. 41 


Union Pacific........... 
Utica & Black River. 
Virginia Midland... 
Virginia & Truckee. 


















Long Island...... . Western Maryland. 4 q 
Louisville, Cin. & 1g 54 Western R. R. Associatio 38 
Louisville, New Alb. & Chi. 142 Worcester & Nashua .......- . 55 


Minnesota R. R. Commissioner 54 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 


The following figures for the year 1881 have been made 
public in advance of the publication of the full report. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


ORs 5a iano o0beigesevn se 4d¥ee aeeed . $14,467,790 
Expenses (74.60 per cent.)..... 10,792,944 
INE io 56s 5s cans sonarsceseatinweas $3,674,846 

As compared with 1880, the gross earnings increased 
$2,039,678, or 16.4 per cent.; the expenses increased 


$3,005,595, or 38.6 per cent., and the net earnings decreased, 
$965,917, or 20.8 per cent. 

The income account for the year was as follows: 
PIII ons cc conics cos tuecaesvicccsmedasecenscainn $3,674,846.17 
Miscellaneous receipts. 277 245.77 


NE sis caGhtinGess dies vouch Qateemeameens . $3,952,091.94 
INES Sieiisnsis caeSaewecawnbescunasdas $3,447,627.98 
I, rks 2:ns 2cek> oon cmaaewse «6otnN 1,009,079.52 
SD. 5. i iceea nays sochesetsenes 637,504.71 
———-— 5,094,212.2) 


$1,142,1 20.27 
1 329,918.50 


Deficit for the year.. 
Dividends paid on preferred 








Total deficit....... ‘ oe 
Deduct credit balance, Jan. 1, 1881........... ; 


$2,472.038.77 
1,019,180.18 
Debit balance, Jan. 1, [882...... .... ........ $1,452,858.59 
The General Manager’s report will say that the com- 
pany during the year purchased on advantageous terms a 
number of tributary roads, which, while they necessitated 
additional expenditures during the year, will in future add 
largely to its income, extending as they do into rich sections 
of freight-producing country. The crops during the year 
were also very light, failing almost entirely in many parts 
of the country through which the road runs. At present 
the company is earning at the rate of $20,000,000 per year. 
All accounts agree that the prospects for beavy crops were 
never better than they are now and the acreage is largely 
increased. 





Petersburg. 





This company owns a line from Petersburg, 
ward to Weldon, N. C., 64 miles, 
year 1881. 

The company obtained possession of the road May 9, 
1881, after it had been managed four years by a receiver 
appointed by the United States Circuit Court on May 14, 
1877. At the time the Receiver was discharged, an agreement 
was made, under which provision was made for the debts 
of the company. 

The stock and bonds at the date of the report were : 
Preferred stock........... $325,500 
Common stock......... - 1,700,000 


Va., south- 
The report is for the 


TS iso tre nek, hamden cuss, Ranke tas .$1,324,200 


Old first-mortgage bonds, 8 per cent..... . 


eee 400,000 

Old second-mortgage bonds not presented... ......... 3,000 
New bonds, Class A, 5 per cent ... .........ccceeee cee 300,000 
4 SP CA I ONIN 3 sano nSa cade taeane cereus 963,000 
ROUEN TI, BE CIB ia ooo sinin id cain niivicvaneedanicn od 160,000 
Total bonds........ .. Ter 


The proceeds of the $300,000 Class A bonds, issued and 
sold, were $253,203.30 net. The present interest charge, 
including # per cent. on preferred stock, is $111,725. When 
the retirement of the old bonds is completed, there will be 
$1,000,000 Class A bonds and $1,000,000 Class B bonds ; 
the interest charge, including preferred stock and income 
bonds, will be $126,105. After retiring all the old bonds 
and using $85,000 for improvements as noted, there will 
still be a considerable sum in Class A bonds left for future 
improvements. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

Gross earnings ($4,782.14 per mile)... . ..$306,057.02 


Expenses (62.80 per Cent.)......c.c.csesccccccececcceees 192,982.42 
Net earnings ($1,923.04 per mile)................ $123,074.60 

The report says of the expenses: ‘This sum in- 
cludes $19,050.50, legal expenses incurred in and 
growing out of the discharge of the company from 


the Court, the preparation of the bonds and record- 
ing of the deed. It likewise includes the net cost 
of 501 tons of steel rail, which is about 200 tons more than 
the annual requirement of the road. The net cost of 200 
tons of steel rail is$10,000. Deduct, therefore, $29,000 on 
these accounts, and we have the operating expenses for the 
year, $163,982.42, which leaves a net profit of $142,074.60— 
a sum ample to cover the interest charges.” 

The gross income for five years, with the yearly increase, 
was as follows : 


Gross earnings. Increase. P.c. 
BO har sskdkes  eetaee 188,645 72 os aanees Soi 
0 Se ere 193,318.13 $4,672.41 2.5 
DEA basebeswetesensess mace 206,683.02 13,364.89 9.9 
BT ad aRe-w oe kutde déctadacees 240,168.83 33,485.83 16.2 
Panis Gaccetels- secedeaaes 306,057.02 65,888.17 27.4 





The General Superintendent’s report says: ‘‘ The increase 
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in through tonnage is 41 per cent., and the increase in 
revenue derived therefrom is 32.4 per cent. The total in- 
crease in tonnage is 34 per cent., and the total increase of 
revenue from tonnage is 25 per cent. 

‘*The increase in revenue from express is 22 per cent., 
from mails 112 per cent., from local passengers 6.5 per cent., 
and from through passengers 17.5 per cent. 

“The status of the main trick at present is as follows: 
Iron rail, chair joint, 5.74 miles; iron rail, fish bar, 24.67 
miles; steel rail, fish bar, 28.74 miles. 

‘* Three locomotives have been added to the motive power 
during the year. These are second-hard but good. 

‘““A new locomotive has been contracted for with the 
Danforth Manufacturing Co., which will be delivered in a 
short time.” 

President Myers’ report says: ‘‘ The receipts of the com- 
pany were, in 1859, over $329,000, and there is hope for a 
similar result for 1882, and this at charges for transporta- 
tion which would then have been regarded as absurdly 
low. 

‘* After a full consideration of the subject, and guided by 
the light of experience elsewhere, it was decided, soon after 
the reorganization of the comvany,to reduce the local charges 
for passenger transportation. On July 1, therefore, tickets 
were put onsale which enable the public to travel on the 
Petersburg Railroad, between Petersburg and Weldon, or the 
intermediate stations, at 3 cents per mile, the previous rate 
having been 5 cents. 

‘* The result has justified this action. The receipts from 
local travel have increased about 6 per cent. under 
its operation, while the public have been more cheaply 
served. - le. * 

‘“The sum of $85,000 was estimated as necessary for im- 
provements in the way of machinery and accommodations 
at the re-organization, of which there has been expended: 
Passenger equipment, $10,092; freight equipment, $12,- 
262.27; locomotives, $11,017.45; turn-table, $2,512.73 ; 
bridging, $901.44; sundry fixtures, $1,567.43—$38,353.62. 
And we require to pay for additional improvements—viz. : 
Freight equipment, $8,850 ; locomotives, $12,720.25 ; bridg- 
ing, $4,230.48 ; car-scales, $1,100; track, $13,000—$39,- 
900.65—total, $78,254.27. Leaving-to be expended a bal- 
ance, with which it is proposed to provide better arrange- 
ments for fuel and water at stations, and also some new 
machinery at the shops.” 


Consolidation Coal Co. 





This company, besides a large coal property in the Cumber- 
land Region, owns and works the Cumberland & Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad, from Cumberland, Md., to Piedmont, 38 
miles, with 17 miles of branches, forming the main outlet 
for the mines of the region. The report does not separate 
the receipts of the road from those of the mines, it is for the 
year ending Dec. 31. 

” The income account for the year is as follows : 

















1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross receipts. .... $2,417,794 $2,265,639 I. $152,155 6.7 
Expenses.......... 1,982,459 1,771,516 I. 210,948 11.9 
Net earnings... $435,335 $494,123 D. $58,788 11.9 
Interest and sink- 
ing fund........ 219,916 218,414 I 1,502 0.7 
Surplus ...... $215,419 $275,709 D. $60,290 21.8 
Dividend paid..... 205,000 256,250 D. 51,250 20.0 
Balance....... .. $10,419 $19,459 D $9,040 46.4 
Balance from pre- 
vious year....... 87,298 67,839 I 19,459 28.7 
Balance, Dec. 51, 
 & ee $97,717 $87,298 iI. $10,419 11.9 


Gross receipts include earnings from mines, railroad, 
rents. stock of coal on hand and all other sources; expenses 
include all working expenses and renewals. 

The company also holds as a cash asset $100,000 of first 
mortgage bonds of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, 
acquired in 1875 by the payment of $98,620 in cash from 
earnings, as mentioned in previous annual reports. 

There were mined and sold from the company’s lands last 
vear 753,900 tons of coal, against 568,244 tons in 1880, an 
increase of 185,656 tons, or 32.7 per cent. 

Tue report says: 

“The preceding exhibit shows a large increase in the output 
of the company, rendered possibie only by the extensions 
and improvements of the mining department of the com- 
pany, referred to in the last annual report. There has also 
been an increase of the output of the entire region—an en- 
couraging fact, in the face of the active competition of lower 
priced steam coals, foreign and domestic. The decrease in 
the business over the company’s railroads is due to the 
George’s Creek & Cumberland Railroad having been com- 
pleted during the past year, over which line a small portion 
of the output of the region passed. The general prosperity 
at present prevailing in the business of the country warrants 
the expectation of an increase in the company’s business for 
the year 1882, with more profitable results, it is hoped, than 
have been possible with the extreme low prices that pre- 
vailed in the spring and early summer of the past year. For 
the first time in the history of the company, its extensive 
shops at Mt. Savage have been actively engaged (since July 
1 last) in manufacturing locomotives and cars for the gen- 
eral market, and we have now contracts on hand that will 
occupy the full capacity of the shops for the whole of the 
year 1882 at remunerative prices.” 





United States Rolling Stock Co. 





The directors’ report, as published in London, shows for 
the year 1881 a net income of $329,771.62, against $248,- 
234:20 in 1880, an increase of $81,537.42, or 32.9 per cent. 
From this a dividend of 2 per cent. was paid Sept. 1 last, 
amounting to $96,800, and leaving a balance of $232,- 
971.62. The board recommends another dividend of 2 per 
cent. 

The President’s report says: ‘‘The company owned on 
Dec. 31, 1881, the following stock: 21 locomotives, 1 bag- 
gage car, 4,758 freight cars, as against 23 locomotives, 1 
baggage car, 4,833 freight cars, at the end of the previous 
year. Two locomotives and 122 oil tank cars have been 
sold, and 11 freight cars have been destroyed during the 
year. The only additions to the equipment consist of 2 
stock cars and 56 gondolas. The sale of the oil tank cars, 
while showing a serious loss in book value, is a source of 
gratification to the management, as the use of such cars is 
becoming so restricted that there is absolutely no further 
demand for them. 

‘Tn the last annual report allusion was made to the fact 
that the real estate belonging to the company had enhanced 
considerably in value, but that it remained in the books at 
its original cost. 
the proper valuation of that important part of the property, 
I have had an appraisement made by competent and reliable 
experts of the present market value of the land, buildings, 
and machinery of the Chicago and Urbana works. Their 
valuation is absolutely fconfirmed by offers of purchase 
made tu me at the time of my last visit to the works a few 


Deeming that it is but right to establish | 4. 
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days ago. The value of the Chicago works, as it appears 
now in the balance sheet, amounts to $335,953.26, and that 
of the Urbana works amounts to $160,685.47. I beg to say, 
in connection with this matter, that at the ae ge | 
meeting of the shareholders in London in March next, 
will have the honor tolay before you my views as to the 
policy of concentrating the two establishments into one 
where ter facilities of management, supervision and 
economical working can be had. 

‘The total expenditures of the mechanical department 
amount to $1,294,979.50, divided asfollows: contract work, 
$1,091,580; repairs for account of customers, $5,599; con- 
struction of 56 gondolas and 2 stock cars for company’s ac- 
count and improvements to rolling stock, $44,236: general 
repairs to rolling stock, $96,168; repairs to tracks and build- 
ing, $6,112; new machinery and additions to buildings and 
tracks, $51,281; total, $1,294,979. During the year 1,377 
box cars, 1,098 flat and gondola cars, 16 stock cars, 3 bag- 
gage and combination cars, and 1 refrigerator car have been 
built; 7 locomotives, 3 baggage cars, 1,319 box cars, 97 
stock cars, 57 gondolas and 44 refrigerator cars have been 
repaired, and 955 wheels and 195 axles put under cars and 
engines at our own works, while various railroads have re- 
placed for our account 656 wheels and 10 axles. 

‘* The analysis of the balance sheet shows that the differ- 
ence in the valuation of the works, compared with that of 
last year, and the amount applicable to reserve, wipe out 
the depreciation account which, through the sale of oil tank 
cars and of the two locomotives, had increased from $100,- 
071.40 on Dec. 31, 1880, to $194,601.67 on July 1, 1881.” 





Alabama Great Southern. 


This road extends from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Meridian, 
Miss., 295 miles. Of this 290 miles are owned and five 
miles, from Chattanooga to Wauhatchie, leased. The road 
is owned by an ir corporation, and the following re- 
port for the year 1881 is published in London. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


NS nea chigh snes Siek webid voek tant heEerarn~nnedenesewaae $570,327 
DRDLEEChshuenscnkGekabada dark HERA O0seans ceawscewaen 176.252 
I DLLL. aitvnadbdceeaucabakwb hse sinbses. kedaneate eabent 42,816 





- + + +++$789,375 
pavanh veceeee 504,832 


Total ($2.676 per mile)... ......... 
Expenses (63.89 per cent.)....,........6. 








Net earnings ($966 per mile).....................44- $285,043 


The gross rE in 1880 were $643,130, and in 187y 
they were $444,181, showing an increase last year of $146,- 
245, or 22.7 per cent. over 1880, and of $345,194, or 77.8 
per cent., over 1879. 

The report says: ‘‘The Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Railways Company (Limited) was success- 
fully formed in June last with the object of providing the 
Northern Atlantic cities with the shortest route, via the Ala- 
bama Great Southern, to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and of connecting the northern and eastern railroads gener- 
ally with the trans-Mississippi system, a portion of which 
forms the Southern Pacific Railway route. * * ¥* 

“In October last the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & 
Pacific Junction Railways Company acquired a controllin 
interest in the lease of the Cincinnati Southern Railroa 
(336 miles in length), thereby connecting the Alabama sys- 
tem in the most direct manner with the city of Cincinnati, 
which, according to a recent census bulletin of the Federal 
government, is the acknowledged centre of the population 
of the United States. In view of the great benefits to 
accrue to the Alabama Great Southern road by this connec- 
tion, the directors have agreed te contribute to the Alabama, 
New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction Railways Compan 
(Limited), for the period of the lease (25 years from the 12t 
of October, 1881), an annual sum of $60,000, such $60,000 
to rank next after the dividend on the preference shares of 
this company. 

“The accounts of the American corporation show a’balance 
to the credit of net revenue of $178,184, or £36,633. Out 
of this balance the sum of £3,207 (in round figures) has to 
be provided to defray the current expenses for 1881 of the 
English company, leavin 
381 will be paid over to the English company for dividends, 
less income tax, on the preference shares now held by that 
company ; and £2,649 will be paid to the Alabama, New Or- 
leans, Texas & Pacific Junction Railways Company (Lim- 
ited) (as above mentioned) for subsidy, from Oct. 12 to Dec. 
21, 1881, carrying forward to next year a balance of £4,- 
424. Out of the sum of £26,381 above mentioned, the ar- 
rears of dividend up to Dec. 31, 1880, amounting to £11,- 
499, have been paid, and the balance is appropriated to a 
dividend for 1881, at 6 per cent. on £158,600 A preference 
shares of £10 each, fully paid, and 6 per cent. on £193,- 
400 A preference shares of £10 each, £5 paid. 

‘*On Dec. 31, 1880, the outstanding claims amounted to 
$293,282. The amount is now $296,725, of which a con- 
siderable portion is disputed and in suspense. The amount 
of the company’s bonds, held in trust for the purpose of 
meeting these claims, is $287,000.” 

The issue of 19,340 new 6 per cent. A preference shares 
of £10 each, mentioned in the last report, were all sub- 
scribed for and (with a trifling amount outstanding) are 
now fully paid up, and as from Jan. 1, 1882, they rank in 
all respects pari passu with the original issue of 15,660 A 
shares, 





Housatonic. 





This company owns a line from Bridgeport, Conn., to the 
Massachusetts line, 74 miles, with a branch from Brookfield 
Junction to Danbury, 5.5 miles. It leases the Berkshire 
road, from the state line to West Stockbridge, Mass., 22 
miles; the West Stockbridge road, from West Stockbridge 
to the New York line, 2.75 miles, and the Stockbridge & 
Pittsfield road, from Vandeusenville to Pittsfield, Mass., 22 
miles. The total is 79.5 miles owned, 46.75 miles leased 
and 126.25 miles worked. The report is for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30. : 

he equipment consists of 22 locomotives; 26 passenger, 


2 mail and smoking and 8 baggage cars; 182 box, 14 hay, 


338 flat and 2 caboose cars; 1 wrecking car. 
The general account, condensed, is as follows : 

a ape PRE OM Py PI $820,000.00 
OIE a as 0.0 6n00ss 10.00000.05206000005500006. 05 1,180,000.00 





Total stock $2,000,000.00 
ree 850,000.00 
Bills payable. .. i 135,000.00 
Accounts and balances... .........-+++-++- ae 70,603.63 
sis chs shuaensws0s45senestberebs nenepes 220,513.23 

NN rain tsk cscaecene . ache eseeueseeekneee $3,276,116,86 
Road and property....... ...sssssee-e $2,963,275.60 
Stockbridge & Pittsfield R. R... ..... 56,992.76 

ccounts and balances....: ......-... 106,388.61 

DAS S pica tele sans eee! eae “i 67,089.35 

MN sac oise Thks sdcRooaaaks, sabveneess ; 133,390.54 
— — 3,276,116.86 





The bonded debt consists of $150,000 bonds due in 1883, 
$100,000 due in 1885, $300,000 due in 1889, and $300,000 





due in 1910, Of these $250,000, bear 7 per cent. interest, 


£33,455. Outof this sum £26,-| © 


198 


$300,000 bear 6 per cent., and $300,000 are at 5 per cent., 
a total interest charge of $50,500 yearly. 
The traffic of the year was as follows: 


1880-81. 1879-80. Inc.or Dec. P.c 

Locomotive mileage.. 544,810 526,659 I. 18,151 3.4 
Passengers carried... 319,74' 291,620 I. 28,128 91 
Passenger miles... .. 7,846,894 7,325,680 I. 521,214 71 
Tons freight carried.. 348,614 341,489 L 7,125 21 
|, a 17,277,336 17,890,190 D. 612,854 3.4 
There was a fair increase in passenger business and a 


small decrease in freight. The figures indicate an inc 
in local traffic, with a falling off in through business. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


: 








; 1880-81. 1879-80. Inc.or Dec. P.c, 
Freight and milk. ...$512,017.44 $512,375.51 D. 358.97 0.7 
Passengers...... .. - 217,21596 204,234.67 I. 12,981.29 6.4 
| eee 25,279.70 24,387.45 I. 892.25 3.7 

Total... ..........$754,513.10 $740,997.63 I. $13,515.47 1.8 
Expenses............ 480,531.12 493,713.48 D. 13,182.36 2.7 

Net earning.......$273.981.98 $247,284.15 I. $26,697.83 10.8 
Gross earn. per mile 5,976.34 5,869.76 I. 106.58 1.8 
Net i ne 2,180.06 1,968.69 I 211.37 10.0 
Per cent. of exps... 63.69 66.63 2.94 ‘ 


Earnings show a small increase, which, with a reduction 
in expenses, gives a very fair increase in the net earnings 
for the year. The gain was in passenger business. 

The result of the vear was as follows - 


Net earnings, as above.... .. s&s eonidhds duced panied aboeadilide Siesta $273,981.98 
nee ek ee eee $68.133.53 
Rental of leased lines...... ............00. 78,833.45 
Dividends on preferred stock, 8 per cent.. 94,400.00 

———_ 241,369.98 

Surplus for the year..........02..++-se.+s++++006 $32,615.00 

Balance of profit and loss, Sept. 30, 1880............. 187,898.23 

Balance, Gent. 30, BOBL..........-cescccsccccccce 220,513.23 


The President’s report says: ‘‘The following are the 
amounts of extraordinary but necessary expenses for the 
past year: We have purchased that portion of the New 

ork, Housatonic & Northern road from Brookfield Junc- 
tion to and including the terminal facilities at Danbury, for 
$65,000; we have paid for and laid 1,4381¢ tuns steel rails 
at $50 per ton, $71,925; built at our shops 25 new platform 
cars, and added the same to equipment at a cost of $11,875; 
built at Amesville two new dwelling houses, costing $2,500; 
made improvements at Bridgeport passenger station, and 
charged in operating expenses, $7,514.37; a total of $158,- 
814.37 for the year.” 


Kentucky Central. 


This company owns aline from Covington, Ky., to Lexing- 
ton, 99 miles, and it leases (and really owns) the Maysville 
& Lexington road, from Paris, Ky., to Maysville, 491¢ 
miles, making 148!4 miles worked. An extension from 
Paris to Livingston, 70 miles, is in progress. 

The equipment was reduced during the year by the sale of 
old engines, the gauge of the road having been changed. 
At the close of the year it included 10 engines ; 18 passenger 
and 10 baggage cars; 218 box, 40 stock, 73 flat and 6 
caboose cars. Twelve engines and 217 box cars had been 
ordered and have since been delivered. 

The ours latest report is for the year ending Dec, 
31, 1881. 

The general account is as follows « 





cs cckcaenesss 202 hierdie liek. whewte cer kecnand $6,083,500.00 
RR csc 56. saebatinh. WehaaChhen Miaee eee 5,345,000.00 
Bills, accounts and balances payable... > 396,050.79 
Pe ME ID) a's5 c0uc.-00b420o ev ebnen-Ssapseupiabene 121,649.42 
Pico iccssageekscapieesoshasomaneabie eee $11,946,200,21 
Road and equipment. . .............. $7,967 ,908.81 
Maysville & Lexington R. R.......... 851,495.7 
Livingston Extension......... ..... $ 75,844.73 
ee ces wen seek we 2,871,200.00 
CE SIU SIE caccoceccs:svccese - «+ 401,652,560 
Peel GUA MARATIAL. . 2.0020. 00cccccdeees 26,526.82 
Bills, accounts, etc., receivable...... 27,956.95 
Diinchank Ge. cuniwkiy Gnened+eebenes 23,614.64 





During the year 10,864 shares of new stock were issued as 
a stock dividend of 25 per cent. 

A new consolidated mortgage for $6,600,000 was exe- 
cuted, and $4,334,000 of the new bonds were sold to stock- 
holders at 663g, bringing the company $2,889,333.33, part 
of which has been paid in, the remainder being subject to 
call as needed. The company holds unissued $2,266, of 
new bonds, of which $1,411,000 are reserved to take up the 
prior issues of old bonds outstanding ; the balance can be 
used for new equipment and other pur Ss. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
i. | Pere $438,691.67 $386,212.45 I, $52,479.22 13.6 
Passage..........- 226,554.15 201,643.96 L. 24,910.19 12.3 
ere 39,881.29 38,405.42 L 1,475.87 3.8 
Total. .. .......$705,127.11 $626,261.83 I. $78,865.28 12.6 
Expenses......... 490,655.09 371,553.08 I. 119,102.01 32,0 
Net earnings... $214,472.02 $254.708.75 D. $40.236.73 15.8 
Grossearn. perm. 4,748.33 4,217.35 I. 530.98 12.6 
Net * “s 1,444.26 1,715.22 D. 270.96 15.8 
Per cent of exps... 69.60 59.30 I. SREP. cvs 


The expenses were increased by very heuvy expenditures 
for renewals. During the year 3,871 tons steel rails, 130 
tons iron rails and 75,797 new ties were used. Eight bridges 
were rebuilt and many other improvements made. he 
gauge was changed from 5 ft. to standard gauge in July. 

The income account was as follows: 

i CE BNR ss bi ck cide retains Ssbcdenreeund $214,472, 
Interest and taxes .......... $88,607.15 











Rent of Maysville & Lex. R. R... .......... 28,000.00 
—— 116,607.15 
OES) case daasrnk-hneraeknabbaems eet $97,864.87 © 
rs takes ssi peu sesaaheaared $73,252. 
CRS PROTO 2 oc c0sscces nocedeccensese 2, , 
Depreciation, old accounts, etc....... ..... 21,885.01 
—— 97,137.01 
ES 2 ini, nie Metinaie dks dekiem de nanieeibda aiiak dads ih $727.86 
Balance of profit and loss, Jan, 1, 1881................ 120,921.26 
Piewss. Tah. 3, DE cecsscss sseseevesicones . $121,649.42 


The result is considered very good for a year when the 
road was substantially under reconstruction, with change of 
gauge made, and a genera! rebuilding in progress, 

The location of the extension from Paris to sarees 
has been completed and satisfactory progress made with the 
grading. The cost of surveys, right of way and grading to 
Dec. 31 was $75,844.73. he right of way for a consider- 
able part of the extension is settled for. he omeeny, re- 
ceives as donations the right of way through urbon 
County, exemption from taxes for twenty years in Clark 
County and aid equivalent to $125, from Madison 
County. The estimated cost of the 70 miles is $1,915,000, 
and the work is to be done by July, 1883. 

A contract has been made with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for business to and from Cincinnati, which is expected to 





bring much business to the road, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions f the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
ist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pele annual reports, some notice of all of which will 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to reeommend ir inven- 
tions, machmmery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








THE LABOR QUESTION. 


It is only necessary to read some of the headings of 
articles in the daily papers to learn that there is a great 
deal of existing discontent among the laboring portion 
of the community, and that that part of society is in 
what might be called a *‘ simmering” condition, which 
is ready to assume a state of violent ebullition at al- 
most any time. Some of the following newspaper 
headings, copied at random, will give an idea of the 
existing condition of things. We have one article be- 
fore us with the title ‘‘The Labor Agitation,” another 
‘Organizing for Defense,” one ‘‘ Aggressive Move- 
ments and Probable Strikes,” and ‘‘ Labor's Contest 
with Capital.” All of these articles have appeared 
during this month. That there is much dissatisfaction 
among the working people is certain, and that strikes 
are imminent is also sure. That this feeling will man- 
ifest itself among the working men employed on rail- 
roads sooner or later is also probable. It may, there- 
fore, not be unwise to discuss this question before a dec- 
laration of war is made, as both parties will probably 
now be more ready to listen to reason than they will be 
when the drums begin to beat, the banners are flung to 
he breeze and such other ‘ circumstance of war” as 
often attends a strike is allowed to influence those who 
take part in it. 

Any one who has impartially studied the labor 
question will, it is thought, see that there are 
several erroneous ideas which both employers and 
employed are liable to entertain, whenever there is 
any combined effort among the men to have wages 
increased, or among employers to reduce them. There 
is one error particularly which all young employers 
seem to fallinto. This is the idea that astrike is a 
purely local or accidental occurrence, and due en- 
tirely to the machination of ‘‘agitators” or to the 
influence of trades-unions. Consequently the means 
resorted to to cure the evil is to get rid of the leaders 
in such movements, and to break down, if possible, 
the combinations of the men. It would be about as 
reasonable and effectual to try and cure the small-pox 
by removing the pustules. The cause of the disease 
in both cases is very much deeper than in the external 
manifestations. In’ the words of Professor Fawcett, 
which have been quoted in these columns before, 
‘*Strikes are inseparably associated with our present 
economic system,” and ‘‘These disputes must be re- 
garded as the natural outgrowth of the existing rela- 
tions between employers and employed.” A railroad 
manager must therefore expect to encounter strikes 
just as much as he will occasional washouts in case of 
high water, and it would be no greater folly to try 
to dam the flood than it is to damn the men who en- 
gage inastrike. In the one case the thing to do is 
to open ways for the escape of high water, and in the 
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other for the escape of the high feelings of the men. 
To refuse to hear them is creating just as effectual an 
obstacle to their feelings as refusing to open the cul- 
verts would to a flood. 

A very little of the history of strikes in this coun- 
try will indicate that they are inherent in the existing 
condition of things. Many of our readers remember 
how the effort was made in a strike which extended 
over a great part of the country about the year 1863 to 
“crush out” the Brotherhood of the Foot Board, and 
the writer can remember the exulting glee with which 
a superintendent of 2 Western railroad telegraphed to 
headquarters that the Brotherhood was a thing of the 
past. It refused to remain so, however, and soon re- 
organized stronger than ever. In 1873, during or im- 
mediately after a strike on the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern Railway, the Superintendent of that line 
issued a circular to superintendents of railroads, one 
of the objects of which he said was ‘‘to call attention 
of railroad managers more forcibly to the immense 
power for evil possessed by the ‘ Brotherhood,’ and to 
show that some steps should be taken to neutralize its 
power.” * 

At that time we took occasion to say that **it is too 
late to adopt any ‘crushing out’ system with trades- 
unions like the Brotherhood. Their existence and 
power is an established fact, and the wisest plan, we 
believe, will be, as it has been found to be in Europe, 
to recognize their existence and to meet their repre- 
sentatives in a just. fair and courteous manner, and 
in this way ‘reason together.’ ™ 

In March, 1875, it was again said in these columns: 
‘*The combination of the laboring or wage-receiving 
classes to resist the power of organized and combined 
capital is one of the results of modern civilization and 
can no more be ‘crushed out’ than the sale of wine 
and spirits.” 

In January, 1876, we took occasion to say that ‘‘as- 
sociations among employers and employed to regulate 
wages have now existed so long that their influence 
and power must be recognized.” 

In February, 1877, immediately after the strike on 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey ard on the Boston 
& Maine Railroad we ‘said: ‘‘ The question for every 
railroad manager to realize in dealing with his men is 
that they have combined, that they have done so in 
every civilized country in the world, and probably will 
continue to do so until there is some radical readjust- 
ment of all our social relations. It is not merely an ac- 
cidental, local or temporary evil; it is inherent in, and 
a result of, the action of human nature in the present 
constitution of modern society.” 

In 1877, at the time of the labor riots, attention was 
called over and over again to the fact that it was fu- 
tile and impossible permanently to eradicate trades- 
unions. The past and the present condition of things 
fully sustains that view. To ostracise industrially the 
members of unions and refuse to employ them has 
also failed to accomplish its end, as the inevitable re- 
sult then is that such unions are organized as secret 
societies. Thus a correspondent of the New York 
Sun, in a recent letter to that paper, says of the 
Knights of Labor, an organization which is said to 
have a great many members on its rolls in the anthra- 
cite coal regions of Pennsylvania, that: ‘‘ When 
formed, in 1877, it was shrouded beneath oaths of ab- 
solute secrecy. Members were not allowed to avow 
their membership in it, nor to mention its name out- 
side of their ‘ sanctuaries’ or meeting places, and even 
then only in a whisper.” The employés of the New 
York Elevated Railroad as we write are holding secret 
meetings because they say some of their number have 
been discharged on account of being members of the 
Trainmen’s Association. 

No method which has been or can be adopted will 
prevent workingmen from combining to maintain and 
increase their wages, and it may be said further that 
no method ought to prevail; that lawful combination 
is a right which ought never to be surrendered or in- 
vaded. 

If this is once fully recognized, it simplifies very 
much the question how to treat a strike; but before 
this can be answered definitely an employer must put 
the question to himself, whether his purpose is to deal 
justly with his men, or whether he means to make use 
of every lawful means in his power to keep the wages 
of men down to the lowest possible point at which he 
can retain their services. If he intends to deal justly 
with them—that is, to pay them what their work is 
fairly worth—it is difficult to see why he should not 
give them the fullest hearing. It is a mere subterfuge 
to say to the men that each one of them will be 
heard individually, but that no committee can be re- 
ceived. The men know and the officers know that 
where large numbers of men are employed that is im- 
practicable ; and even if it is not, the men feel and the 








* The italics are ours. 





officers know, as Professor Fawcett expresses it, that 
‘*a great advantage will be possessed by those who 
can act in concert over those who simply act as iso- 
lated individuals.” The great majority of the men 
are unfitted by natural gifts or training to present their 
side of the question with a degree of clearness and 
force at all comparable to that with which it would be 
met by a person skilled in all the tactics required for 
the transaction of business and affairs. To refuse to 
recognize representatives of the men is about as reason- 
able as it would be if the workmen on a railroad, 
thoroughly organized, were to say that they could 
not *‘recognize” any representatives of the company, 
but would hear each stockholder individually. We 
Americans once had a little scrimmage about ‘no 
taxation without representation,” and there was a more 
or less violent turmoil in our congressional teapot 
afterwards, over the ‘‘right of petition,” both of 
which are analogous to the claims which workingmen 
make that their representative committees should be 
recognized and heard. Every true American felt when 
he first learned to whistle Yankee Doodle that he had 
inherited these rights, and every employer would do 
well to reflect that it is not quite safe to trample on 
them. ; 


If on the other hand an employer does not mean to 


deal justly, if he intends to grind the pay of those who 
work for him down to the lowest possible point he 
can, in other words, if he means ‘‘to oppress the _hire- 
ling in his wages,” then he can accomplish his end 
much more surely by not ‘‘ recognizing” committees, 
by ignoring the just rights of his men, by refus- 
ing to hear their complaints if made by any one com- 
petent to state them forcibly and by crushing out the 
unions—if he can. 

It would be well, though, to ask whether it 
is quite safe to do all this. Has the lesson of 
the riots of 1877 been quite forgotten, or was 
there no significance in the fact that a gover- 
nor of a powerful state was recently obliged to 
call on the United States authorities for military aid 
to suppress a labor riot in the West? It will require 
the wisest councils in the immediate future to prevent 
the most formidable, and may be unreasonable, strikes. 
The two things which, it is believed, would do most to 
bring about a peaceable adjustment of such contests 
are, first, a willingness on the part of employers to rec- 
ognize, receive, hear and treat fairly and courteously, 
as equals, the committees or representatives of the 
workingmen’s associations, and, second, the thorough 
organization of the latter, and the elevation to office 
in these associations of the men who are the most 
useful and efficient to their employers. The latter end 
is much more likely to be brought about if the organ- 
izations of the men are not under the interdiction of 
the employers but are frankly recognized, and, if need 
be, encouraged. 

In writing in this way we are not unconscious that in 
dealing with a trades-union, much blindness and folly 
and ignorance will often be encountered. That crime 
often takes shelter under the cover which the unions 
provide is, alas, too true, and that the unions some- 
times assume the attitude of enemies of civilized 
society ; but even if we were dealing with savages it 
would be wise to try and make a treaty rather than 
secure peace by war and blood. A proper recognition 
of the efficacy of *‘ sweet reasonableness” will often 
prevent an angry contest, and it is the employment of 
this means first, before a resort is had to ruder 
methods, that we are arguing for. 





GRAIN AND OTHER EXPORTS AT NEW YORK 
AND RIVAL CITIES. 


In discussing the competition of the different East- 
ern ports, usually nothing but grain is mentioned, 
and it would appear from what is said either that 
there is no other important traffic for which these 
ports can compete, or that the other traffic always 
follows closely the course of grain. Grain is by far 
our weightiest export, and by far the most valuable of 
the exports from Northern ports, but it is after all but 
one of many different articles exported, and only the 
most important of several important exports, among 
which we may enumerate meats, petroleum, tobacco, 
cotton, butter and cheese, etc. In the fiscal year end- 
ing with June, 1881, the total values of exports from 
the United States was $883,925,947, of which $265,561, - 
328 (80 per cent.) was due to grain and flour, and 
$219,248.871—about one fourth—to grain exclusive of 
flour. It is thus evident that it is possible for a port 
to have an important export trade even without a 
large share of the grain exports, if grain does not 
necessarily bring with it the other export trade. 

In fact, if we will examine the statistics of exports 
from the several ports, we will find that the other ex- 
ports (including flour) seem to take a course quite in- 
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dependent of grain, even those exports which are pro- 
duced in the part of the country that the grain comes 
from, and which, therefore, so far as internal trans- 
portation is concerned, the several ports compete for 
with the same advantages and disadvantages as they 
do for grain. 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore all 
export great quantities of grainand compete with each 
other for this trade. Ten years ago only New York 
had important grain exports. The business of the other 
three places is of comparatively recent growth. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in 1875 began to make large 
exports ; Boston, which had always had some export 
business, has had an important one but very recently. 

Of the total value of exports of grain and flour from 
these four ports in the fiscal year ending with last 
June, 57.6 per cent. went from New York, 23.4 from 
Baltimore, 10.8 from Philadelphia, and 8.2 from 
Boston, and this seems quite generally to be accepted 
as the measure of the ability of the several places to 
comimand the general export trade. If we will ex- 
amine the values of the total exports during the year 
at these places, however, we will find them to have 
been : 

w York. Phila. Balt 
Values.$393088.008 S7Z0NV15S $14147206 gz24dh413 $582,350, ‘it 
Pot to: 

tal... 67.6 12.4 7.6 12.4 160.0 

Thus we find that New York has 67.6 per cent. of 
the total export values, though but 57.6 of the grain 
export values; and Baltimore, which had 28.4 per 
cent. of the grain, had but 12.4 of the total. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore together exported 34.2 per cent. 
of the grain, but only 20 per cent. of the total. It will 
be interesting to compare the grain exports (values 
of these ports with their other exports, as below: 


Values. New York. Boon. Phila. Balt. Total. 
Grain. .$121,116,235 $17,526,496 $22,825,798 $49,170,221 $210,392, 750 


Other .. 272,547,073 54, 673,897 21,321,498 23,274,192 371 "817,360 
Per cent. of total: 

Grain.. 7.6 8.2 10.8 234 100.0) 

Other.. 73.3 14.7 5.7 6.3 100.0 


It appears, then, that Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
though they have secured a large share of the grain 
exports, have not made much progress in attracting 
the other freights. Together they exported more than 
one-third of the grain and flour, but only 12 per cent. 
of the other exports of the four ports, New York and 
Boston exporting 88 per cent. of this vastly larger 
amount (in value). Baltimore’s grain exports are of 
twice the value of its total other exports, but at New 
York the other exports are worth more than twice as 
much as the grain, and at Boston more than three 
times as much. At Philadelphia, whose total exports 
were small, the grain was a little more than the other 
exports. 

It may be suspected, therefore, that the importance 
of the grain trade has been somewhat exaggerated, 
especially as there is perhaps no other export which 
requires, in proportion to its bulk, so few services. 
The commerce in grain has been so far improved as to 
eliminate most of the expenses of handling, cartage, 
storage and clerk hire which attach to most other 
goods, each parcel of which must be cared for and 
bargained about separately. These improvements are 
of great advantage to the producer and the consumer, 
but they greatly diminish the work and the wages 
connected with the grain trade in cities between the 
producer and consumer, which cities tend to become 
mere transfer points. 

The diversion of the grain traffic to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore does not extend to flour, however, an 
export which has increased more rapidly than grain of 
late. 

The flour exports for the four 
ending with June last were: 


ports in this year, 


New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
Barrels ....4, _ 4 1,089,959 262,402 500,726 6,373,250 
Per cent.. 0.9 17.1 4.1 7.9 100.0 


Philedetphia and Baltimore exported but 12 per cent. 
of the flour, which is the same as their percentage of 
all export values other than flour and grain. Of 
course, if we take flour from the grain as given above, 
the percentages of the grain exports at these two 
ports will be greater than the 23.4 at Baltimore and 
10.8 at Philadelphia, which we have given above. 

We will now see how some of the leading exports 
other than grain and flour are distributed among these 
four ports. 

First, we will take meats, lard and tallow—next to 
grain and flour the most important of the exports from 
Northern ports. The exports of these (including bacon, 
hams, pork, lard, fresh and salt beef and tallow) for 
the year ending with last June, were : 

New York Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Tota 
Pounds 179,006,¢: 23 263,197, ig 95,235,547 71; 913,781 1,412, 351,08 
Per cent. 3 8.6 

Here we ana that New York and Boston exported 
87.9 per cent. of the total exports of this very impor- 
tant staple, one which may be expected to grow, per- 
haps, faster than the grain exports. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore have comparatively an insignificant share 


of it. Yet the provisions come from the same states 
and the same lines of railroad as the grain. 

Closely allied to provisions are butter and cheese, 
which can almost be called new exports. The exports 
of these were : 

New York. Boston. Phila, Baltimore. 


Pounds. ..156,426,567 15,337, Oo 851,550 879,367 
Per cent.. 90.2 8.8 0.5 0.5 


No less than ninety-nine per cent. of the exports of 
these go from New York and Boston, which thus may 
fairly be said to have the export trade in dairy prod- 
ucts to themselves. 

We will pass now to petroleum, which is carried by 
the same trunk lines as compete for the grain traffic. 
The exports of this were : 


New York. Phila. Baltimore. Total. — 
- SR, a 8 tide 61, 641,778 14,148, i 392,406, toys 


Total 
173,495,357 
100.0 


Seton. « 
Per cent. 


This is unlike the distribution of provisions, etc., 


chiefly in this, that Philadelphia takes the place of | p 


Boston as the port next in importance to New York, 
which has nearly four-fifths of the business. 

Cotton is less important as an export at Northern 
than at Southern ports, but even at Northern ports it 
is important, and in weight even ranks next after 
grain, flour, provisions and petroleum among their ex- 


ports. The cotton exports were : 

New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
Bales ... 594,249 123,399 66,734 155,374 939,756 
Per cent. 63.2 13.1 7.1 16.6 100.0 


Here Baltimore makes a very good showing, though 
perhaps not so good as we might expect when we re- 
member that Baltimore is only about 300 miles from 
the border of the cotton-growing country, while New 
York is 200 miles and Boston 400 miles further dis- 
tant. New York and Boston together exported 76.3 
per cent. of the total. 

The tobacco trade, we might suppose, should be 
peculiarly Baltimore’s. It is not simply near but is in 
the tobacco-growing district (Virginia is second, Penn- 
sylvania fourth and Maryland fifth among the tobacco 
producing states). The tobbaco exports in the last 
fiscal year were : 

New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Tota 
Poune’s. ..144,164,271 6,920,457 7,216,740 51,535,442 209,836,910 
Per cent. 68.7 3.3 3.4 24.6 100.0 

Baltimore does have a large proportion of the tobacco 
exports, we see—that is, compared with its proportion 
of other exports—but New York’s exports are nearly 
three times as great as Baltimore’s. 

The exports of spirits from these ports were: 


New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
Gallons... ..13,912, eae 830.150 386 184 14, -— i. 59 
Per cent.. 94.4 5.6 0.0 


This is not an important export, but it indicates the 
ports likely to be sought by exports of some value not 
exported by the cargo. but quite widely distributed 
and sold in small quantities. New York and Boston 
have substantially the whole of this trade, and New 
York nearly all of it. 

Finally we will take live cattle, an export not at all 
important in amount, and not now increasing, but a 
new export which has attracted much attention. The 
exporis were: 


New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. on vtal. 
BOMB... 200000008 56,921 70,072 652 7,502 35,147 
Per cent.......... 42.1 51.8 0.5 5.6 100.0 


New York exported fewer cattle than Boston, but 
together these places exported 93.9 per cent. of the 
whole, and the exports of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were wholly insignificant. 

If we consider the distribution of the different ar- 
ticles exported, as shown above, we will see that such 
merchandise as requires much service of the merchant 
—which is much handled, sold in small lots, and to 
numerous customers and in many parts of the world 
—goes chiefly to New York and Boston. The export 
freights that go in large quantities from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore are chiefly those, like grain and _petro- 
leum, which are shipped and sold by the cargo, and 
are frequently bought by the foreign merchant, not at 
the Atlantic port where it is shipped, but at some 
Western market near the place of production. The 
latter is a business that can be attended to by 
a very few merchants and with little ex- 
penditure of time and labor; but the other 
staples require an army of merchants, each skilled in 
his own specialty, and many of them require much 
labor in connection with storing, handling and selling. 
Probably the $298,200,000 worth of goods (including 
flour) other than grain exported from New York in the 
last fiscal year gave more than a hundred times as 
much occupation to merchants and their employés as 
)}the $95,500,000 of grain exports. . Not that the latter 
is unimportant, by any means, but that it is after all 
but a small fraction of the business of a great com- 
mercial city like New York, which imports for the 
whole nation. 

Further, it appears that Boston, whose export busi- 





ness is also growing faster than that of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, is a much more serious rival of New 
York than either of those cities. It does not export 
so much wheat and corn, but it gets a very considera- 
ble share of the other two principal exports, flour and 
provisions, while Philadelphia and Baltimore, not- 
withstanding the large grain business they have de- 
veloped, have been unable to get any noticeable 
amount of these export staples, which are of more ad- 
vantage to a city than a simple export grain trade. 
Boston, too, is a rival of New York in a way not 
discussed above—it is next to New York the largest 
importing city in the country, and so it competes with 
the sellers of goods as well as the buyers of produce 
in New York. The figures for the values of imports 
at the four ports during the year under consideration 
are : 
New York _ Bost« Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
Values. 8434 300,910 064,023 940 $33,075, 28 $16,255,461 $547,602,345 
er ct... 9.3 6.0 3.0 100.0 
The imports of Philadelphia and Baltimore together, 
notwithstanding their large grain export trade, are 
comparatively a trifle—not one-eleventh of the whole, 
not so much by a third as the imports of Boston alone, 
and little more than one-ninth of the New York 
imports. And it is the city which next to New York 
has had the largest grain exports that has the smallest 
imports. Baltimore’s imports are but one twenty-sixth 
of the New York imports, although Baltimore’s 
exports are nearly one-fifth of New York’s, and its 
grain exports two-fifths of New York’s. And Boston 
imports about four times as much as Baltimore, 
though it exports about the same value; and Balti- 
more exports nearly three times as much breadstuffs, 
and three and a half times as much unground grain. 
Taking exports and imports together, the rank of the 
four cities is shown below by the aggregate values of 
their exports and imports and the percentage of the 
total at each: 


w York. Bost Ph Baltim: 
ery on 7 "938, 118 $136, 123, 1: 3) 977,222. 324 $883, 728,871 $1, 130,098.455 


cent. 73.3 12.0 6.8 79 100.0 

The two ports south of New York have 14.7 per 
cent. of the total export and import trade, which is a 
little more than Boston alone gets, and not one-ninth 
of the New York business. Boston here also is shown 
to be the most formidable rival of New York. 

Here again it is what we may call the amount of 
mercantile service that seems to determine. Imports 
much more than exports require mercantile skill, 
knowledge of markets, widespread connections, large 
capital and the concentration of many kinds of busi- 
ness in one place, so that purchasers may select stocks 
of all kinds of goods where there is a wide range to 
select from and some competition in each branch. The 
figures indicate that the conditions are fulfilled fully at 
New York, also to a great extent at Boston, but not well 
at Philadelphia, and still less so at Baltimore. Should 
we extend our inquiries to the great cotton-exporting 
cities, as New Orleans and Savannah, we should find 
that, though they are protected by the cost of trans- 
portation from New York, their imports are still more 
insignificant than those of Baltimore (New Orleans 
only $9,900,000 in the year under consideration). The 
Southwest, whose exports by way of New Orleans and 
Galveston were $130,000,000 last year, obtained most of 
its imports by way of New York, receiving but $13, 
000,000 worth at these two Gulf ports. And in spite of 
a great export trade established for 50 years, New Or- 
leans does not gain proportionally in imports. These 
remain concentrated at the grez! commercial cities 
and chiefiy at New York. 





February Earnings and Expenses of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


For the month of February last the gross earnings of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad on all its lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie were $211,136 (6.8 per cent.) more than last year, 
the working expenses $289,619 (15 per cent.) greater, and 
the net earnings $78,483 (6.8 per cent.) /ess than in Febru- 
ary last year. lt may appear astonishing that the comparison 
should be unfavorable with a month in which snow blockades 
abounded and earnings were generally decreased and 
expenses increased thereby; but the Pennsylvania suffered 
much less than the trunk lines further north and especially 
less than the railroads further west from snow last win- 
ter, and its expenses, especially, were not larger but were 
smaller iu the winter months than in the months preceding 
or in those following. East-bound through traffic was light 
this year in February and heavy last yeer, and rates on 
through traffic in both directions were remunerative last 
year and wholly unprofitable this year, so that there must 
have been great activity in other traftic to make the con- 
siderable increase in gross earnings. The net earnings are 
a trifle greater than in January last, but with that excep- 
tion they are the smallest since June, 1880, The expenses 
were not quite so great (per day) as in December last, but 
larger than in any other month in the history of the road, 
indicating that the causes of increase are persistent. 





For ten successive years the gross and net earnings and 
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expenses of this systemof roads in the month of February 
have been: 


Gross Net 
Year. ings. Expenses earnings 
pC Rave cer $2,685,295 2,145,165 $540,130 
Gee sas Faseteckss 2,517,980 1,716,881 801,0 
BOO cc cbads weeks 2,162,815 1,452,163 714,652 
[re 2,345,792 1,881,104 464,688 
1877 2,165,699 1,461,646 704,954 
ee 2,162,909 1,418,009 744,900 
Do EA, St 2,538,039 1,365,053 1,172,987 
ee 2,944,575 1,712,394 1,232,182 
REPRE 3,095,594 1,937,510 1,158,084 
BO 600.6) Sixrent nce 3,306,730 2,227,129 1,079,601 


The gross earnings, we see, were larger this year in Febru- 
ary than ever before, and since 1878 there has been some 
increase every year, but the chief increase was in 1879 and 
1880. The working expenses were larger this year than in 
any other, and they have increased nearly 63 per cent. 
since 1879, while earnings have increased less than 30 per 
cent. The increase of expenses has been so great that the 
net earnings this year are the smallest since 1878, but still 
very much greater than in any year previous to 1879, since 
which time, indeed, they have not varied greatly. 

The lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie worked in the in- 
terest of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company make a 
much worse showing than the Eastern lines. Last year in 
February the net earnings of the Western system were 
$163,986 in excess of the liabilities for interest and rental 
incurred for them by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ; 
this year there is a deficit of $121,3U7, against a surplus 
of $9,741 in January. This adds $285,293 to the decrease 
of $78,483 in the net earnings of the Eastern system, mak- 
ing a decrease of $363,776 in the revenue of the company 
available for interest and dividends, which is equal to about 
1s per cent. on the company’s stock. 

The greater decline of profits on the Western than on the 
Eastern lines is doubtless due to the fact that a larger portion 
of their traffic is through, or carried at through trunk-line 
rates, and not only were these rates much lower this year 
than last, but the east-bound traffic of these lines was prob- 
ably lighter this year. 

For the two months ending with February the lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie show increase of $395,243 (6.3 per 
cent.) in gross earnings, an increase of $606,320 (15.5 per 
cent.) in working expenses, a decrease of $211,077 (9 per 
cent.) in net earnings. 

For the two months ending with February the gross and 
net earnings and expenses of these lines have been, for six 
successive years: 


Year Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
Wi codecs aacistsesee 949,265 $3,117,890 $1,431,375 
. RR rores soe 4,559,205 2,936,306 1,622,899 
CS , I re ers 5,081,464 2,889,146 2,192,318 
TTT ee 028,126 3,429,848 2,598,280 
BRR eee 6,284,809 3,919,864 2,364,945 
Pe avcnnen Ketyevevccee 6,680,051 4,526,184 2,153,867 


The increase in gross earnings was greater from 1881 to 
1882 than from 1880 to 1881, but the increase in expenses 
has gone on in a formidable way—$540,000 from 1879 to 
1880, $490,000 from 1880 to 1881, and $606,000 from 1881 
to 1882—much more regularly than the increase in earn- 
ings, so that in spite of the enormous increase of $1,600,000 
(311¢ per cent.) in gross earnings from 1879 to 1882, there is 
a slight decrease ($28,441) in the net earnings, due to an in_ 
crease of $1,637,000 (562g per cent.) in working expenses— 
striking evidence that the great progress in national pros- 
perity of late years has brought new burdens to the rail- 
roads, along with greater activity in traffic. The net earn- 
ings of the Pennsylvania on its lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie in the first two mosths of this year were $444,000 (17 
per cent.) less than in 1880, and the surplus of net earnings 
over liabilities on the Western system was then $533,580 
more than this year; so that the profits of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company were $978,000 less this year—nearly 114 
per cent. on the stock outstanding in 1880, Last year 
the surplus over liabilities of the Western lines 
was $548,193; this year they show a deficit of $111,566. 
The company’s total decrease of profits for the two months 
thus appears to have been $868,836, which is 1}¢ per cent. 
on the stock now outstanding. Of course it will not do to 
have the profits go on decreasing at this rate throughout the 
year, though we should bear in mind that the company last 
year had a surplus equal to nearly 3 per cent. on the stock 
after paying 8 per cent. dividends. It is not at all probable 
that they will continue to decrease. The fact is that 
January and February last were perhaps the most un- 
favorable for roads having a large trunk-line traffic that 
there have ever been. There was plenty of it onsome roads, 
but those that had most of it lost most. Millions of bushels 
of grain carried at 10 cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to 
New York, and flour as low even as eight cents per barrel 
inevitably result in losses. But for unusual activity in local 
traffic several important roads would to-day be trying to 
borrow money to pay interest on their bonds; and there 
certainly are some roads, not considered unimportant, 
which did not earn their interest charges in these two 
months. Things are already better, however, and though 
very little can be made from through freight in the first 
half of this year, there is already a cessation of losses; but 
the trunk lines and their immediate connections for a 
favorable comparison of profits with last year will have to 
wait until after June, when the comparison will be with a 
time of railroad war, and when, it is to be expected, the 
through traffic, be it large or small, will be yielding some 
profit. Meanwhile let us remember that the good showing 
made for the whole year 1881 by the Pennsylvania and 
some other roads was in spite of six months of railroad 
war, and that we can probably safely offset the bad business 
of the last half of that year against that of the first half of 
this year. 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Trial of Ten-Wheeled and Mogul Locomotives. 

On another page will be found in tabular form the results 
of a trial made on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railroad by Major Jobn F. O’Brien, General Superintendent 
of that line, and F. R. Huger, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina & Ohio Division of the same road, to determine 
whether ten-wheeled or mogul engines were best suited for 
freight service. The trial was made on a grade east of Mc- 
Millan’s switch, which is 5,700 ft. or a little more thana 
mile long, with an average rate of ascent of 69.2 ft. per 
mile, the maximum grade being 98 ft. per mile and the mini- 
mum radius of curvature being 573.7 ft., or 10°, which oc- 
curs simultaneously with the grade of 98 ft. 

The trials were made with three ten-wheeled engines and 
one mogul. Two of the former.were built at the Rogers and 
the others at the Baldwin Works. The weight of the two 
Rogers ten-wheeled engines was 86,600 Ibs. each. That of 
the Baldwin ten-wheeler 82,750, and of the mogul 78,000 
lbs. The total weight on the driving-wheels of the first two 
engines was 62,100 Ibs. each, on the Baldwin ten-wheeler 
60,000 Ibs. and on the Mogul 66,000 Ibs, 

The first trial consisted in pulling a train of 20 cars 
weighing 1,003,900 Ibs. as far up the grade as the engine 
would take them. None of the engines succeeded in pulling 
this train all the way up the grade. The two Rogers ten- 
wheelers got up 3,600 and 3,376 ft. The Baldwin ten- 
wheeler got up 3,820 ft. and the mogul only 3,394 ft. 
Whether the engines then failed for wantof steam, tractive 
power or adhesion the report does not say. 

Another trial was then made with a train of 18 cars, weigh- 
ing 903,100 Ibs., and with one of the Rogers and the Bald- 
win ten-wheelers. The Rogers engine succeeded in pulling 
this train 4,872 and the other 4,628 ft. up the grade. Each 
engine was afterwards tried with a train of 17 cars, weigh- 
ing 851,700 Ibs. One of the Rogers ten-wheelers pulled this 
4,753 ft. and the other took it all the way up the grade. 
The Baldwin ten-wheeler also pulled it all the way up, while 
the Mogul stuck fast at a distance of 4,600 ft. 

Still another train of 16 cars, weighing 800,900 lbs., was 
then tried with a Rogers ten-wheeler and the Mugul. Both 
of them pulled it all the way up. 

Mr. Huger writes that “it has generally been supposed 
that the Mogul type would render more efficient service 
than the ten-wheelers on heavy grades, owing to the in- 
creased weight on drivers; but the result on this occasion 
did not sustain this view.” 

What the experiments indicate is, that a Mogu! locomotive 
weighing 78,000 lbs. is not as efficient a machine as a ten- 
wheeler weighing 86,600 lbs., and that merely increasing 
the adhesive weight does not enable an engine to pull 
heavier loads. If the size of, the boiler of the Mogul had 
been increased so as to make its weight equal to that of the 
ten-wheelers, its steaming capacity would also have been in- 
creased, and probably it would have done an equal or 
greater amount of work. 

There are two ways of looking at this question. One is to 
inquire, with a given weight on each driving-wheel, which 
form of engine will be the most efficient. The other is, will 
a Mogul or ten-wheeled locomotive weighing 86,600 lbs. do 
the most work ? To the first question the answer would be 
in favor of the ten-wheeler, because it could have a heavier 
and larger boiler; but under the second condition, the 
Mogul engine would do the most work, because part of the 
weight of the extra pair of truck wheels and their attach- 
ments, of the ten-wheeled engine, could be put into the 
boiler of the Mogul, and it then would have both more 
boiler capacity and more adhesion. 

Mr. Huger says that every ‘‘possible precaution was taken 
to insure absolute fairness, the same cars being hauled over 
the same track, and the same steam gauge (first tested) be- 
ing used in each instance. Mr. B. J. Sitton, Master Me- 
chanic of this road; Mr. James Cullen, Master Mechanic of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, and Mr. 
J. 8. Leickens, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, acted as 
judges, and Mr. J. B. Hoxie, former Master of Trans- 
portation of this company, as referee, accompanied each 
engine on each run, Mr. Richard Hartley, of the Rogers 
Locomotive and Machine Works, being present to represent 
its interests. 


Performance of Wootten Engines. 

In answer to a letter published under this title in our issue 
of March 17, a correspondent calls attention to the fact that 
the carrying capacity of carson the Reading Railroad has 
been increased, and, therefore, a less number of cars will 
now constitute a load equal toa larger number some time 
ago; also that cold weather and snow-falls necessitate a 
considerable reduction of loads during the winter months. 
He also offers to show that the loads hauled by the ten- 
wheeled engines on the Reading Railroad continue to be as 
heavy as, if not heavier than, at any time during their exis- 
tence, even though the number of cars per train may be 
less, and that the loads hauled by the consolidation engines, 
or “‘ dirt-burners,” as they are called, are nearly 40 per cent. 
greater, with an expenditure of but little more fuel, costing 
but about one-eighth as much as that for the ten-wheeled 
engines. With reference to the record of the consolidation 
engines on the Bound Brook Division, and also in his allu 
sions to the intensi’y of heat generated without reference 
to its volume, and upon other points, the writer of the letter 
published March 17 is said to be mistaken. Our corre- 
spondent offers to make all these points plain, if required. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 
Augusta d& Knowville.—Extended from Dorn’s Mine, 
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S. C., northwest to Bradley, 16 miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 

Gajnesville, Jefferson d& Southern.—Track laid from 
Gainesville, Ga., southward 18 miles, 

Ft. Worth & Denver City.—Track laid from Ft. Worth, 
Tex., northwest 25 miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Extended from Belton, 
Tex., west 26 miles. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The Southwestern Extension 
is extended from Temple, Tex., south 10 miles. The East 
Line & Red River Branch is extended from Greenville, 
Tex., west by north 14 miles, 

New Orleans Pacific.—Extended from Cheneyville, La., 
southeast 24 miles, 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Track laid from the 
Cascades, Or., west to the Dalles, 42 miles. 

Valley, of Ohio.—Extended from Canton, O., south 4 
miles. 


This is a total of 179 miles of new railroad, making 1,180 
miles thus far this year, against 541 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 795 miles in 1880, 298 miles 
in 1879, 226 miles in 1878 and 165 miles in 1877. The 
weather thus far this year has been much more favorable 
for tracklaying than is usual at this season. 


CHICAGO SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week ending 
March 18 were 38,646 tons, against 47,567 tons the pre- 
vious week, 55,486 in the corresponding week of last year, 
and 75,439 in the corresponding week of 1880. This year, 
thus, the shipments were nearly one-third less than last year, 
and nearly one-half less than in 1880—when, however, they 
were extraordinarily large. Moreover, the rates this year 
are based on 25 cents per 100 Ibs. for grain from Chicago to 
New York this year, against 35 cents in 1881 and 1880. 
With rates maintained, for every $100 of earnings from the 
Chicago shipments in the week this year, $201 were earned 
last year and $273 in 1880. We believe that the grain con- 
tracted in January and earlier at low rates was pretty 
much all carried before the week ending March 18, so that 
the traffic probably paid full rates. Last year at this time 
there were the large shipments by one of the lines at less 
than regular rates that gave occasion for the railroad war; 
but we think very little of this came from Chicago; in 1880 
we understand that rates were well maintained in March as 
they were generally throughout the year. 

The shipments of the week this year are the smallest since 
June 12; there were smaller shipments in but four weeks 
of 1881; but in 1880 from the middle of April until June 
and from June until the middle of October there were but 
few weeks when they were as large. The week was the first 
of the 25-cent rate, and this and the expected early opening 
of navigation had a tendency to reduce shipments. 

It is noticeable that these total shipments, including the 
freight billed through Chicago from points west of that 
city, were a little less than the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
ported as the shipments billed from Chicago alone (38,646 
against 39,571 tons). The Board of Trade statement prob- 
ably includes all freight for which bills were issued; the 
railroad report only freight actually shipped. 

Of the shipments of the week the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
carried 17.3 per cent., the Michigan Central 28.1, the Lake 
Shore 13.9, the Fort Wayne 29.7, the Pan-handle 7.3, and 
the Baltimore & Obio 3.7 per cent. The share of the Grand 
Trunk was exceptionally large, which was doubtless due to 
its cutting rates. An investigation was had last week and 
the company bound itself to enter the pool and maintain 
rates, which it had not done before. The share of the Lake 
Shore was very small, as it had been for a few weeks pre- 
vious; the Michigan Central and the Fort Wayne had very 
large proportions; as they have had recently before. 

For the week ending March 25 the Board of Trade state- 
ment (published in the Chicago Tribune) gives as the total 
shipments billed from Chicago only 25,891 tons, against 
29,571 the previous week, and 39,000 in the corresponding 
week of last year; 7,131 tons of the shipments last week were 
flour, 14,486 grain, and the rest provisions. In this state- 
ment the Chicago & Grand Trunk appears as carrying more 
than any other road, which never happened before, and was 
doubtless due to its contracts below regular rates. Its gain 
seems to have been at the expense of the Fort Wayne chiefly, 
though the Michigan Central suffers also. The Grand Trunk 
took 41 per cent. of the grain. 

Navigation will probably be open April 1. There have 
been several contracts for carrying cargoes of grain from 
Chicago to Buffalo, one as low as 2 cents a bushel for corn, 
and some at 214 cents, but the latest report is that the ves- 
sels are holding out for 214 cents, which they will get if 
they all hold out; but as there is a large fleet wintering in the 
harbor and an unusually small stock of grain in store, the 
demand for which is chiefly at interior points and not at the 
seaboard, it is very doubtful if they all hold out. Should 
they do so some of them may have to sail for Buffalo in 
ballast. Evidently the circumstances are such that the rail- 
roads will not be able to make any money out of export 
grain until after harvest, and if they insist on making their 
tariff on the basis of a rate at which they can get export 
grain, they will not make any profit on any east-bound 
freight except live stock until after the harvest, just as 
they are now carrying west-bound freight without profit, 
and must until July because of their contracts. A fair 
profit may be had on a considerable traffic in gruin for 
domestic consumption, flour and provisions, etc., if the 
roads insist on it, but what little export grain there is will 
have to be given up chiefly to the lake vessels and canal 
boats. 


THE TRUNK-LINE CONTRACTS with regard to a division of 
the through traffic east-bound and their whole passenger 
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earnings (with some slight exceptions of the latter) were 
completed and signed last week. As reported heretofore, 
the contracts are for the term fof five years, and provide 
for monthly payments of money if the traffic is not divided 
in accordance with the agreed apportionment, and deposits 
are made with the Commissioner to insure the payments of 
balances, as has been done by the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Association for two years. It is intended and 
expected, however, that the freight traftic will be divided 
very nearly as apportioned. In the passenger traffic, trans- 
fers of emigrants arriving at Castle Garden can be made for 
the purpose of adjusting differences without turning over 
money; but the amount of passenger earnings on the differ- 
ent roads does not fluctuate as the through freight some- 
times does. 

A great deal was said last week of cutting rates on east- 
bound freight by the Grand Trunk, which for two weeks 
secured a larger proportion of the traffic from Chicago and 
Milwaukee than it has ever had before. The charges were 
true, and it seems that the Grand Trunk weuld have pre- 
ferred to remain outside of the combination and make a 
small reduction in the regular rate from the West, as it 
does by agreement in shipments to the West from Boston. 
But it appearing that all the lines must join in the combi- 
nation if rates were to be maintained at all, the Grand 
Trunk signed the freight contract. We believe that it was 
never contemplated that it should be a party to the passen- 
ger contract; it affects but a very small part of the ordinary 
passenger traflic of the trunk,lines, but has a considerable emi- 
grant traffic, on which it is particularly desirable to maintain 
rates this year, as there is a very heavy immigration. 

The next work in hand is the completion of a contract for 
the live-stock traffic. A meeting was to be held this week 
to consider the subject. The profits of this business have 
been thrown away most of the time for several years; but 
apparently there is nothing in the way of establishing 
profitable rates immediately, when an agreement is com- 
pleted. As there is a very light east-bound movement and 
the west-bound traffic is contracted at unprofitable rates un- 
til July, it will be gratifying if one brauch of freight traffic 
can be made to yield a little profit. The live-stock traffic is 
very uniform, depending chiefly on the consumption of 
fresh meat from day to day, and probably just as much 
would be carried at $100 as at $50 per car-load. 

All the contracts provide for arbitration in case the par- 
ties interested cannot agree on a division of traffic or other 
question at issue; and in order to prevent the avoidance of 
an apportionment by postponement of action—which is 
easy and common—it is provided that after a question has 
been submitted to the companies for a given length of time, 
it will then go to the arbitrators for settlement without 
further action or delay. Provision is made for a readjust- 
ment in ease the construction of new lines or extensions 
should affect the distribution of tke traffic as apportioned. 

The division of passenger earnings is to date from Feb. 
1: that of east-bound freight traffic from March 13. 








THe Four-TRACK LINE OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL is 
now complete from Albany to Buffalo, 298 miles. When 
the two additional tracks were first constructed they ex- 
tended from Albany to Rochester, 250 miles. West of Roch- 
ester the company had a double-track to Suspension Bridge, 
by which it received nearly all the immense Michigan Cen- 
tral traffic, and another to Buffalo, so that it had four tracks 
from the Niagara River to the Hudson River ; but west 
of Rochester, of course, the tracks had to be used by 
both freight and passenger trains. Itis a striking com- 
mentary on the vastness of the traffic on this road that it 
has been found advisable to increase the capacity above that 
afforded by the two double-track lines. In addition it has 
been building a yard for through cars at East Buffalo 
which will hold more cars than anything else of the kind in 
this country, and perhaps in the world. It is hard to say what 
the road as it is now, worked to its full capacity, would not 
be able to carry. Certainly it must take a tremendous 
traffic to choke it ; lack of roling stock may prevent its 
carrying all the traffic that offers, at times, but traffic will 
probably bave to grow a long time before there is any 
difficulty in finding room for all the trains there is occasion 
to run over the six tracks between Rochester and the 
Niagara River. There is nothing like this four-track road 
frcm Albany to Buffalo anywhere else in the world. There 
are short sections of four-track road on several lines, and 
the London & Northwestern expects to be compelled to have 
separate freight and passenger trecks for a considerable 
portion of its road, we believe ; but nowhere else in the 
world can be found a continuous four-track line 300 miles 
long. 











‘THE LUMBER TRADE we have often spoken of as one of the 
best indications of the growth and prosperity of the North- 
west, and we have thought it a very favorable sign that the 
Chicago shipments this year so far have been much larger 
than in any previous year, in spite of the bad crops, which 
should have left the farmers less able than usual to buy; 
lumber. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
farmers are the only large consumers of lumber. Its chief 
use, especially now that barbed wire is so generally substi- 
tuted for boards for fencing, is for building, and in many 
western states the towns doubtless consume a great deal 
more than the country. This year, according to the North- 
western Lumberman, the large sales are due to building in 
towns and cities, while last year the call was chiefly from 
the farmers, the new railroads, for car construction, etc., 
the building in towns being but moderate. 

If this were an indication of a less rapid extension of agri- 
culture than last year, it would be a bad sign ; but we must 


remember that the lumber required for the settlers on uew 
lands is in any case a very small percentage of the total con- 
sumption ; their houses and stables are usually very modest, 
and they often have no fences at all ; and most of the new 
land brought under cultivation yearly, if we take the whole 
West together, is not by new settlers, but by those who 
have owned their land one or twoor several years, and these 
can add forty acres or so to their plow land without the 
purchase of a single board or post, unless, perhaps, later in 
the season to extend a corn-crib or a granary. They buy 
lumber after they liave made money from their farms, and 
not to any great extent in order to make money. 

The great amount of building in the towns indicates that 
one bad season has not seriously affected the prosperity of 
those who do business with the Northwestern farmers, or at 
all shaken their faith in the progress of the community in 
which they live. 


THE Goops LOCOMOTIVE FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN RaAIL- 
WAY, which wasillustrated in our issue of Feb. 24, was de- 
signed by Mr. James Sterling, the Locomotive Superinten- 
dent of that line,as we are requested to say by Messrs. 
Sharp, Stewart & Co., who built the engine from Mr. Sterl- 
ing’s designs. At the time of the publication we had no 
positive information of the name of the designer. 





@Oeneral Qailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Vicksburg & Meridian, annual meeting, in Vicksburg, 
Miss., May 1. 

Columbus & Maysville, special meeting, in Hillsboro, O., 
April 5, to vote on the question of executing a moatgage 
and issuing bonds. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati d& Indianapolis, special 
meeting and election of directors, at the office in Cleveland, 
O., April 13, at10a.m. Transfer books close April 1. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis d& Chicago, 114 per 
cent., quarterly, payable April 15, 

Lake Shore & ichigaun Southern, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 1. Transfer books close April 1. 

Chicago, Roek Island & Pacific, 13% per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 1. Transfer books close March 30. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Mr. T. P. Wolfe, for 
many years past Contracting Agent in Chicago, has been 
promoted to the position of Assistant General Freight 
Agent. Since the promotion of Mr. W. M. Sage to the po- 
sition of General Freight Agent a few years ago, the com- 
pany has had no assistant general freight agent. 





Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley.—At the annua] meet- 
ing in Zanesville, O., March 28, the following directors were 
chosen: James Buckingham, C. M. Churebill, W. A. Gra- 
ham, Zanesville, O.; D. 8. Gray, Columbus, O.; Thomas D. 
Messler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George B. Roberts, Philadelphia ; 
Charles 8. Moran, New York. The board elected Thomas 
D. Messler President ; W. F. Black, Secretary. The road is 
leased to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company. 


Columbus & Ohio River. -This company recently elected 
officers as follows: President, W. R. McGill, Newton, O.; 
Secretary, F. M. Smith, Mt. Oreb, O.; Treasurer, J. P. 
Bicher, Georgetown, O. 


Connotton Valley.—Mr. I. H. Taylor has been chosen Sec- 
retary and Treasurer in place of A. B. Proal, resigned. 


Eastern Shore.—The new board has elected George R. 
Dennis, President; Wm. J. Brittingham, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Willard Thompson, Superintendent. Office at 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Evart & Osceola.—Mr. J. A. Ross has been appointed 
Master Mechanic, with headquarters at Evart, Micb., in 
place of A. Hall, resigned. 


Florida Central d& Western.—General Manager W. M. 
Davidson announces the following appointments: Treas- 
urer, Thomas W. Roby, Jacksouville, Fla.; Superintend- 
ent, J. P. Laird. Tallahassee, Fla.; General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Wm. O. Ames, Jacksonville. 


Ft. Scott, Southeastern & Memphis.—This company re- 
cently elected the following directors: C. W. Blair, W. J. 
Ferry, J. S. Ford, Ira Harris, O, E. Learnard, Charles Mer- 
riam, George H. Nettleton, Wallace Pratt, J. W. Towne. 
The road is controlled by the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf 
Company. 


Indiana, Alabama & Texas.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, E. C. Gordon, Atlanta, Ga.; Vice- 
— W. B. Wood, Florence, Ala. ; Secretary, W. 8S. 

rdon. 


Kansas City, Lawrence d& Southern Kansas.—At the an- 
nual meeting recently the following directors were chosen: 
C. C. Wheeler, W. B. Strong, Topeka, Kan.; J. W. Scott, 
O. E. Learnard, Lawrence, Kan.; J. T. Burr, B. P. Cheney, 
T. J. Coolidge, H. H. Hunnewell, W. P. Mason, Charles 
Merriam, ‘Alden Speare, Boston. The road is controlled by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company. 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott d& Gulf.—At the annual meeting 
recently the following directors were chosen: C. W. Blair, 
B. P. McDonald, Ft. Scott, Kan.; Ira Harris, Rosedale, 
Kan. ; Francis Bartlett, Sidney Bartlett, J. H. Blake, John 
A. Burnham, Jr., F. Gordon Dexter, Alpheus Hardy, H. H. 
Hunnewell, Charles Merriam, Nathaniel Thayer, Jr., F. M. 
Wells, Boston. 


Naugatuck.—Mr. James Potter having resigned, Mr. 
W. M. Staples has been appointed Chief Clerk to take effect 
April 1, 1882. 

Montreal & Sorel.—The following circular from Managing 
Director C. N. Armstrong is dated Montreal, March 13: 

‘Mr. Cleophas Richot, for many years connected with the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, under Assistant Manager 
Wainwright, has been appointed General Passenger and 
Freight Agent of this company with headquarters at Nos, 7 
and 9 Place d@’Armes Hill, Montreal. To take effect this 

ate. 





New York, Texas & Mexican.—At the annual meeting in 
Victoria, Tex., March 24, the following directors were 





chosen: J. M. Bronson, F. 8. Guerrero, D. E. Hungerford, 
E. J. Payne, G. De La Spina, Edward Seligson. The board 
elected J. M. Bronson President; D. E. Hungerford, Vice- 
President; J. 8. Hopkins, Secretary; G. A. Levi, Treasurer. 


Northern, of Canada,—At the annual meeting in Toronto, 
Ont., March 15, the following directors were chosen: By the 
bondholders, Noah Barnhart, John L. Blaikie, Wm. Ford, 
Wm. Ince, Sir H. M. Jackson, Wm. Lethbridge, John Rigby, 
Frank Smith, Wm. Thomson; by the preferred stockholders, 
John Fisken; by the common stockholders, C. J. Campbell. 
The board elected Frank Smith President; Wm. Lethbridge, 
Vice-President. 


Northern Pacific.—Mr. George W. Cushing has been 
appointed Superintendent of Machinery, with office at 
Brainerd, Minn. He formerly heid a similar position and 
has had an extensive experience as master mechanic. For 
some time past he has been General Superintendent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande road. 


Pennsylvania.—At the annual election in Philadelphia, 
March 28, the old board was re-elected, as follows: George 
B. Roberts, Wistar Morris, Alexander M. Fox, Samuel M. 
Felton, Alexander Biddle, Henry M. Phillips, N. Parker 
Shortridge, D. B. Cummins, Henry D. Welsh, John Price 
Wetherill, William L. Elkins, William Thaw, H. H. Hous- 
ton, 


Pennsylvania Company.—Mr. W. F. Beardsley has been 
appointed Master Mechanic of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
road, in place of N. E. Chapman, who has gone to the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Mr. Beardsley was recently in charge of the 
Pennsylvania shops at Sunbury. 


Peoria & Western.—The officers of this new company are: 
President, John G. Fonda; Vice-President, Henry Ketchum: 
Secretary, E. W. Merrill. Office in Peoria, Il). 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Wheeling Jast week the following directors were 
chosen: OC. D. Hubbard, John McLure, i. Reilly, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; H. J. Lazear, Wellsburg, W. Va.: Thomas D. 
Messler, Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. The road is leased to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Port Huron, Mich., March 22, the following directors were 
chosen : J. B. Sanborn, C. F. pnartegoen, enry McMorran, 
F. L. Wells, Henry Howard, E. B. Harrington, P. B. San- 
born, 8. L. Ballentine, Peter Sanborn. The board elected 
John B. Sanborn President ; C. F. Harrington, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry McMorran, General Manager; F. L. Wells, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—The board has elected Decatur 
Axtell and J. Lee Humfreville directors in place of John P. 
Branch and J. H. Gray, resigned. Mr. Axtell is General 
Manager of the road. 


Richmond & Danville.—The following circular is dated 
Richmond, Va., March 27: 

“1. Mr. W. R. Riddick will be relieved from duty as 
Acting Purchasing Agent on Saturday, April 1, 1882, and 
will report for further duty to the head of the purchasing 
department. 

“2. Mr. J. P. Minetree is hereby appointed General 
Purchasing Agent, and will assume the duties of this office 
on Saturday, April 1, 1882.” 

Mr. J. P. Meredith has beeu appointed Train-Master of 
the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line Division, with head 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., in place of Thomas W. Garrett, 
resigned. 

Rochester & Braddock’s Bay.—In Rochester, N. Y., last 
week, the following board of directors was elected: H. 
Glass, P. Larkin, H. C. Brewster, R. K. Dryer, H. McGuire, 
C. H. Babcock, J. H. wig wo P. V. Crittenden, A. 
Pomeroy, L. M. Gould, A. T. Soule, T. Graham, C. H. 
Kingsbury. 


Sumter & Wateree.—The officers of this new company are: 
President, George W. Reardon; Secretary and Treasurer, 
C. M. Hurst. Office at Sumter, 8. C. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The board has elected 
officers as follows: President, R. M. Pomeroy; General 
Manager, T. A. Phillips: Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert 
Steward; Executive Committee, John M. Corse, Oliver 
Ames, Warren D. Hobbs, Henry D. Hyde, R. M. Pomeroy. 
From April 5 the general offices will be in the Equitable 
Building, m, Mass., being removed to that place from 
New York. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. H. M. Hansen has been appointed 
General Agent at St. Joseph, Mo., for both the passenger 
and freight departments. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. Alexander Hall has resigned his position as Master 


Mechanic of the Evart & Osceola road, to take a position on 
another logging road. 


—General Manager Odell and Chief Engineer Grabam, of 
the Chicago, Texas & Mexican Central road, have resigned 
their respective p ositions. 


—Mr. E, E. Dwight has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Dayton & Michigan Division of the Cincin 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton road. 


—Mr. A. M. Eddy has resigned bis position as General 
Freight and Ticket Agent of the St. Paul & Duluth road. 
He has been about twelve years on the road, and is known 
asa very efficient officer. 


—Mr. O, E. Farnsworth, formerly President of the Mis- 
souri Valley Bridge Works at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
recently bridge contractor on the Omaha extension of the 
Missouri Pacific, died suddenly at Doniphan, Neb., March 19. 


—Mr. Adams Ayer, well-known as for many years Treas- 
urer and aftewards President of the Hinkley Locomotive 
Works in Boston, died March 22 in Montreal, of Bright's 
disease of the kidneys. Mr. Ayer graduated at Harvard 
College and the Cambridge divinity school, and was for 
some years pastor of a Unitarian church in Charlestown, 
N. H. He was then made Treasurer of the Hinkley Works 
(he had married a daughter of Mr. Hinkley) and some years 
afterwards was chosen President of the company, holding 
that office until the works were sold to the inkley Loco- 
motive Co., nearly two years ago. 


—Mr. Samuel Woodruff died at his residence in Hartford, 
Conn., March 21, of erysipelas of the face, at the age of 68. 
He was born in Farmington, and at the age of 15 began 
his apprenticeship as a molder. In 1842 he bought an in- 
terest in the Hartford Iron Foundry, and in 1845 Mr. Henry 
B. Beach, now senior of the company of H. B. Beach & Son, 
united with him, forming the of Woodruff & Beach. 
In 1853 the firm was oneness with a capital of $225,- 
000, of which Mr. Woodruff and Mr. Beach took $110,000 
each. This tirm acquired wide-spread fame for its products. 
The machinery for the Hartford and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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water-works was made by this concern, as were the engines 
and boilers of several United States vessels and a number 
of mercantile vessels. The firm of Woodruff & Beach was 
dissolved in 1871. More recently he was engaged in the 
manufacture of mining and other heavy machinery. He 
was one of the most persevering and industrious of Hart- 
ford’s business men, and his advice in manufacturing mat- 
ters was frequently solicited. 


—Mr. Solomon White Roberts, of Philadelphia, died 
He was born 
in Philadelphia, Aug. 3, 1811. At 16 years of age he com- 
pleted his school studies and became an assistant to his 
uncle, Josiah White, then Superintendent of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company, at Mauch Chunk. Two years 
later Mr. Roberts entered the service of the state as an engi- 
neer on the canal, then in process of construction, and which 
was completed in 1831. Tbe engineering work of the 
Portage Railroad was then ee Hl we by him, and after 
this was finished he remained as its Resident Engineer and 
Superintendent, holding the position until 1836, when he 
entered the service of the Philadelphia & Reading, and spent 
two years abroad in cc yg the making of railroad 
iron. From 1838 to 1841 deceased was Chi2f Engineer of 
the Catawissa road. In 1842 he was President of the Phila 

delpbia, Germantown & Norristown Railroad and also its 
Superintendent. From 1843 to 1845 he filled the position of 
President of the Schuylkill Navigation Company. - When 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was chartered in 1847, be was 
offered, but refused, a position, and at the urgent request of 
the management became a candidate for legislative honors 
at Harrisburg, was elected and served through the session of 
1848. Mr. Roberts had also been Chief Engineer of the Ohio 
& Pennsylvania Railroad. He planned the bridge over the 
Allegheny River at Pittsburgh, and resigned from the road 
in 1856. He then became Chief Engineer and General 
Superintendent of the North Pennsylvania, and continued 
as such until its absorption by the Reading. Of recent years 
he preferred to devote himself to the profession of engincer- 
ing. 





Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Two months ending Feb, 28: 


















1882. 1881. Ine. or Dee. E.¢. 
Cin., H. & Dayton $407,561 367,100 f. $40,461 11.0 
ee eee 430,843 390,748 L 40,095 10.3 
K. C., Ft. 8S. & G 260,093 199,228 I. 60,865 30.5 
g.C.. bk. &@.3 .. 135,439 93,940 1. 41,499 43.1 
Louis. & Nash.... 1,942,577 1,622,083 I. 302,494 18.6 
Net earnings.... 71i 371 451,961 I. 259,410 S77 
N., Ch. & St. L... 316,955 369,009 D. 52,054 14.1 
Net earnings.... 124,628 131,767 D. 7.139 5.4 
Pennsylvania.. .. 6,680,072 6,284,829 L 395,243 6.3 
Net earnings... 2,153,688 2,364,765 D. 211,077 8.9 
Month of February: 
Cin., H.& Dayton. $199,185 $174,440 I. 24,745 14.2 
BSStOrn...... o.s0. 206,218 192,165 J. 14.053 7.3 
K. C., Ft. 8. & 3 119,557 7.626 I. 41,93L 536 
K.C.,L@8. K... 66.931 38,691 1. 28,240 72.4 
Nash., Ch. & St. L 159,961 190,866 D. 30,905 16.2 
Pennsylvania..... 3,306,750 3,095,614 L. 211,136 6.8 
Net earnings.... 1,079,621 1,158,104 D 78,483 6.8 
Third week in March : 
Chi. & Gd. Trk.... $45,122 $31,995 I. SLIT) =—34.7 
Chi., Mil. & st. P. 350,000 213,252 I. 136,728 64.2 
eS ee 372,922 vdl =I. 113,921 44.0 
Denver & R. G 125,477 .294 1. 49,183 47.3 
Long Island. 37,206 33,089 I. ALG =612.5 
Louis. & Nash. 241,840 201,100 I. 40,740 20.3 
Mo. Pacific lines : 
Central Branch . 18.305 16,176 I. 13.3 
Int. &.Gt. No.... 54,3838 48,656 I. 11.7 
Mo. Pacific...... 126,153 98.587 I. 27.8 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. 06,2633 101,704 1. 4.5 
St. L.. I. M. & So 125,275 158.968 D 21.2 
Tex. & Pacific... 73.722 73,282 I. 0.6 
Northern Pacific .. 84,700 38.030 I. 46,670 122.8 
St. L. & San Fran. 63,900 58,600 I, 5,300 8.9 
St. P., Minn. & Man 125,000 74,000 I. 51,000 68.9 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending March 18 are reported 
as follows : 


1882. 1881. Ine. or Dec. P. ce. 
Anthracite. ...... .....379.257 511,850 =D. 132,593 25.9 
Semi-bituminous........ 92,51: 107,246 D. 14,733 13.8 
Bituminous, Penna..... 53.356 54,750 D. 1,394 2.5 
CONG, FORM. 0.06080 cees 64,493 51,562 IL. 12,931 25.1 


The falling off in semi-bituminous on seas was due to 
the stoppage of mining in the Cumberland Region by the 
strike there. Bituminous shipments for the week over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were unusually light. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending March 11 was: Coal, 147,375: coke, 64,493; 
total, 211, tons. Total this vear to March 11 was 
2,290,551 tons. 

Coal shipments over the Columbia & Puget Sound road 
and by sea from Seattle, Wash. Ter., in February were 
8,07& tons. For the two months ending Feb. 28 the ship- 
ments were 27,215 tons, 

The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the two months ending Feb. 28 was as follows : 


1882. 1881. Increase. . c 

OO ahi ewig ties RE 123,344 98,099 25,245 25.8 
occ rare nianeesscee 18,020 9.798 8,222 83.9 
DR ise cccecc scree 141,364 107,897 33,467 31.0 


The February tonnage this year was 74,377 tons, of 
which 25,671 tons were carried through to Richmond. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal opens for navigation 
April 1. Freights have been fixed at 70 cents per ton from 
Honesdale to Rondout; river freight from Rondout to New 
York, 17 cents. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending March 18, receipts and shipments of 
ea of all kiuds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 

ets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years: 


Nerthwestern Northwestern Atlantic 

Year. receipts. shipments. receipts 
py eee onesss 1,290,556 70,822 1,450,695 
Serer 2,728,322 1,830,874 4,041,054 
REN On & . 2,811,876 2,371,995 4,624,474 
on LOCC, 4,302,860 3,694,550 4,737,406 
| yet 3,640,937 2,549, 4,122,442 
RFE 1,968,778 2,234,242 1,116,052 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets, though much 
less than in the corresponding week of any previous year 
since 1877 were 266,000 bushels more than the week before 
and the largest for four weeks. The shipments of these 
markets are 12 per cent. less than the year before and the 
smallest since 1878, but are 40 per cent. more than the week 
before and the largest for four weeks. Of these shipments 
154,930 bushels (6.9 per cent.) were by the Mississippi River. 
The receipts of the Atlantic ports were smaller than in any 





corresponding week back as far as 1874, previous to which 
we have uo records, and are little more than one-fourth of 
the receipts of last year. They are also nearly a third less 
than the week before, and smaller than in any other week 
of any year as far back as onr records go, which is to June, 
1873. 

Of the Northwestern receipts Chicago had 34.6 per cent., 
St. Louis 20.3, Peoria 19.2, Milwaukee 15, Toledo 4.5, De- 
troit 3.3, Cleveland 2.6, and Duluth 0.5 per cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 49.5 per cent., 
Boston 14, Philadelphia 10.5, Baltimore 9.8, New Orleans 
9.2, Portland 5.3, and Montreal 1.7 per cent. The chief 
change from the previous weeks is a decrease from 656,037 
bushels to 102,275 at New Orleans, the latter amount being 
near the average of the port this year. 

The exports of these ports during the same week were 
1,500,228 bushels, of which 63.3 per cent. went from New 
York, 11.3 from Boston, 9.1 from New Orleans, 7.9 from 
Baltimore, 4.2 from Philadelphia, and 4.2 from Portland. 
The exports of New Orleans are less than the week before, 
but they are larger than for three-months previous to that 
week, and they were nearly all wheat, of which until very 
lately not a cargo had left New Orleans for six months, 

For the week ending March 22, the Atlantic exports were 
1,188,979 bushels of grain and 67,485 barrels ef flour, 
against 3,786,665 bushels of grain and 108,896 barrels of 
flour in the corresponding week of last year. 

Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for 
the week ending March 25 were: 





—-—-Receipts.-—— -——Shipments. 
1882. 881. 1882. 1881. 
Chicago...... - ec «s+. 935,464 807,310 677,951 927,953 
Milwaukee............ 294,700 161,830 159,650 78,915 
Both ... ... ..1,230,164 969.140 837,601 1,006,868 


The receipts this year were small, but still over 27 per 
cent. more than last year. The shipments were 16% per 
cent. less than last year. A snow-blockade in the West, fol- 
lowing about a week after the tracks had been cleared from 
a previous blockade, made the movement of the week especi- 
ally light during this week. Compared with the previous 
week of this year there was a slight increase in receipts, but 
a decrease of 30 per cent. in shipments. 

For this week, ending March 25, receipts of four Eastern 
ports were: 


Bushels. New York. Boston. Phila. Balt. Total. 

1882........ 722,386 282.080 110,080 130,659 1,245,241 

1881........ 1,985,278 536,945 669,700 1,362,628 4,554,551 
P. c. of total: 

ee 58.0 22.7 8.8 10.5 100.0 

me 11.8 14.7 =9.9 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together received 19.3 per 
cent. of the whole this year, against 44.6 last year. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


The Rate Committee of the Southern Railway & Steam- 
ship Association, at its late session, held at Carrollton Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., March 23, 1882, unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions: 

** Whereas, Notice of arbitraries, as adopted at Chicago, 
has been received, viz.: 

** ‘To cover all business originating at Chicago, Milwaukee 
and points north of the Ohio River, and destined to through 
Green Line points in the Southern States. 

‘* * Resolved, That the lines north of the Ohio River fix arbi- 
trary rates to Ohio River points, to be added to arbitrary 
rates fixed hy the lines south from the Ohio River, from 
Cincinnati, Jeffersonville, Louisville, Evansville and Cairo, 
to all Green Line points south of the Ohio River, east of an 
air line, drawn from Shawneetown, Ill., to York, Ala., 
thence to Apalachicola, Fla., and west of a line drawn from 
Bristol, Tenn., through Charlotte, N. C., Columbia, 8. C., 
Williston, S. C., Ellenton, 8. C., Millen, Ga., Lumber City, 
Ga., Kirkland, Ga., Quitman, Ga., Drifton, Fla., to Talla- 
hassee, F'la., not including the points through which these 
lines are drawn. 

* * And to all points east of the latter line, including the 
points through which the line is drawn, to be prorated after 
deducting bridge toll or other necessary arbitraries. 

‘** These resolutions will not apply to the division of 
revenue on business from the western points to the territory 
above named, reached ria Virginia and coast points. 

“ * Resolved, That the following rates be adopted on all 
business, destined to through Green Line points not covered 
by pro rata agreement. 

From Chicago, Il. 

To 112245 GBA B.C.D. EB. F.G. EL 
Caro, ILL. 
ee ee. Ixp, [50 40 30 20 17 15 15 14 12 11 15 22 38 15 
CINCINNATI, OHIO J 

From Peoria, Il. 
To LBALAECAAB.C D.EB.F. G.F. 
o_o So 43 35 2617 1513131210 913183213 
And it is agreed that the rates trom 
Peoria to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., shall in no case be less 
than the above rates to Cairo and Evans- 
ville. 
From East St. Louis. 
To 1. 2.3. 4. 5. 6. A. B. C.D. E. F. G. H. 
Game, Sa - Sais: | 35 30221413111110 8 711142611 
And it is agreed that rates from East St. 
Louis to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., shall in no case be less 
than the above rates to Evansville, Ind., 
and Cairo, Til. 


*** On motion this report was accepted and adopted and 
the committee discharged. 

‘** On motion it was agreed that these rates and resolu- 
tions, relative to through southern business take effect Mon- 
day, March 27, 1882.’ 

** Resolved, That to present printed rates from Ohio River 
points be added the arbitraries as named, and that totals so 
obtained be made to take effect April 10, 1882. 

‘** Resolved, That until said new totals are issued the rates 
as printed in Circular Letter No. 17, Series 1881-82, shall 
be maintained by all lines, and that the General Commis- 
sioner be and is hereby’requested to apply the rules of the 
Association to secure such maintenance.’ 

Notice is given that this resolution will be strictly enforced 
by all roads members of the Southern Railway & Steamship 
Association. 


Pacific Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freights eastward from California 
in February were as follows{ 





Central P. Southern P. Total. 

San Francisco .......... 1,554 2,804 4,358 
Interior points............ 771 4,865 5,636 
NR hed ciceee 2,325 7,669 9,994 


For the first time, we believe, the shipments from interior 
points exceeded those from San Francisco, and for the first 
time the Southern Pacific took the larger share of the busi- 
ness. This was due to the shipment of 62 car-loads of flour 


and 362 car-loads of wheat—the first large shipment of 
wheat by rail—which were sent by the Southern route and 
chiefly from Stockton. 


Petroleum. 


The product of the Pennsylvania oil regions for Febru- 
aty is given as follows by Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter in 
barrels of 42 gallons: 

1882. 1881. 
Production ...... ........ 2,131,332 1,913,128 218,204 11.4 
Oe, Cee 1,787,909 915,028 872.881 95.4 
Stock, Feb. 28............27,059,611 21,108,003 5,951,608 28.2 
Producing wells.... ...... 18,600 15,050 3,550 23.6 

February being a short month, comparisons must be made 
on the average daily production. This was exceeded in 
four months of 1881 and two months of 1880. The ship- 
ments were exceeding in each month of the last half of 
1881. The stock on hand is the largest ever reported; it in- 
cluded 630,523 barrels at wells, 100,000 in private tanks 
and 26,329,088 barrels with the pipe lines, 

The shipments out of the regions were as follows : 

Per cent. 
Barrels of total. 


Increase. P.c. 


Sr yor errr re 806,368 45.1 
IR snd 0 a cbaniet.cd cevwi chtanhepenssacee 207,772 11.6 
SEL oo cane ounie > cane? nalteenexcns.cosesaets 65,941 3.7 
AI as vahinsiktoSk Sha dcx theron. <ee, aceSee 172 Sa ds 
icici si ckiia thins, Wkta eben sks enacaane 424,613 23.7 
CR Lie tka c chi gaadtssodacsaxeianseeeneus 62.932 3.5 
BP WS COMNO TREVOR. 5.5 cs Siac oscedss a6erseeees 6.298 0.4 
eens eth onndnink bh. ksi peeaoue 112,169 6.3 
Refined at Creek refineries...................+5 101,644 5.7 

EE aa hah RGS) GER Os wees e, Sosa 1,787,909 100.0 


Of the shipmerts, 505,019 barrels were by rail and 
1,282,890 by pipe. The oil refined at Creek refineries (re- 
duced to its equivalent in crude) was shipped as follows : 
New York, 33,384; Philadelphia, 150; Baltimore, 1,892; 
Boston, 22,016; local points, 44,202; total, 101,644 barrels. 


Pooling Passenger Business. 

A meeting of general passenger agents was held at Com- 
missioner Fink's office in New York, March 29, to consider 
details relating to the recent passenger agreements. The 
first subject discussed was the summer excursion business, 
and it was decided to fix rates generally at two cents a mile, 
with some local variations. The points to be considered as 
competitive points were agreed on. Immigrant business 
was also discussed, but no conclusions were reached. 


Ticket Commissions, 


Mr. A. H. Hanson, General Passenger Agent of the Illinois 
Central, has just issued a circular announcing that his com- 
pany, being no longer a party to the no-commission com- 
pact entered into at Chicago Dec. 15 and 16, 1881, with- 
draws the request made of connecting lines not to pay com- 
missions to agents of his road. 


Passenger Rates. 

The Kansas City passenger war came to an end last week 
almost as suddenly as it began, the ticket agentsat that 
point having received peremptory orders to maintain the 
full tariff rates, irrespective of the action of others. 


The Demand for Lumber. 


The Northwestern Lumberman of March 8 says: 

‘* There is no questioning the conclusion that the real cause 
of the surprising movement of lumber throughout the win- 
ter, the continuance of it to the present hour, as well as the 
almost certain prospect of its maintenance throughout the 
spring and early summer, if not longer, is dependent on the 
building that is being done in cities and villages in the East 
and West. This cause of lumber consumption is mentioned 
in distinction to that of building on farms, railroad construc- 
tion, car-making, or any other classof building that calls 
largely for pine. Last season the great cry was that the 
railroads were absorbing a vast quantity of timber and 
lumber; that the building of new cars was eating up piece 
stuff and strips without end. that the opening up of thou- 
sands of new farms, the consequent building of houses, 
barns, fences, the improvement in these regards of the farms 
of older sections, by reason of the bettered condition of their 
owners, predicated on bountiful crops, and good prices for 
them—these conditions were pointed out us being important 
factors in the immense demand for the products of the 
forests. At the same time it was said, at least here in the 
Northwest, that building in the towns and cities of the in- 
terior was but moderate. 

“Tt was true that the erection of business and residence 
structures in the great cities, like New York and Chicago, 
was very active, and summed up a large aggregate at the 
end of the season. But the smaller places of the interior 
had not yet felt the full tide of the building boom. Since 
the beginning of good times the moneyed and enterprising 
men of the smaller places had been busy making money in 
manufacturing and trade. The years of dullness had im- 
pressed them with the idea that building houses and stores 
did not pay. But now a change has come over them. They 
have grown richer by the business they have been doing 
since the prosperous times began, and now that population 
is swelling their villages into towns, their cities of preten- 
sion into cities in fact, and people wishing to come in are 
clamoring for more houses to live in, and more stores to 
trade in, these prosperous capitalists are turning their atten- 
tion to building. This later movement in the interior 
towns is bound to continue for some time to come. Positive 
advices have been received from several points that build- 
ing for the coming season will be more active than it has 
been for years. The great call, early in March, for com- 
mon stuff, was the beginning of this boom. The demand 
for finishing lumber will come later in the season. The 
7 stuff and timber that last year went into car and 

ridge-building will this year go into houses and stores. 
Not that there is to be a cessation altogether of railroad 
work, for there is every indication that it will go forward 
with heavy volume the present season ; but it can hardly 
be expected that as many miles of railroad and as many 
cars will be constructed this year as last. The reduction 
in the working force of the Detroit car companies, men- 
tioned in the market report from that city, printed in this 
issue, is asingle instance of what is doubtless true in other 
factoriey. of the country.” 


Crops. 


Reports of the condition of the winter wheat crop, gath- 
ered by the Cincinnati Price Current, indicate it to be ex- 
ceptionally good in Ohio ; both good and bad reports come 
from Indiana, the good prevailing. A few reports were re- 
ceived from Kansas, ispoert, Centecks and Tennessee, 
and they were generally favorable from all, but they were 
too few to base a judgment upon. There has been a little 
more rain in California, the southern part of which had not 
had enough to make a crop. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued its estimate of 
the last oat crop, making it to be for the whole country 
416,418,000 bushels, which is nearly the same as the year 
before, when it was 417,885,000 bushels. The distribution 
of the oat crop is very different from that of wheat and 





corn. Illinois and Iowa lead, it is true, but next to them 
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come Pennsylvania and New York, either of which pro- 
duced one-half more than Ohio and Missouri and four times 
asmuch as Kansas. Scarcely any oats are exported, but | 
most that are grown are consumed near the place of produc- 

tion, all the cities and towns taking large quautities of 

them. It has thuscomparatively little importance to the 

carriers. 











THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


English papers report that parties from the United States 
are negotiating for the building of 170 locomotives in Aus- 
trian locomotive works. 


The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore shops in Wil- 
mington, Del., are building 10 new locomotives. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western shops at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., have completed two mogul passenger engines 
with six 5-ft. drivers, for use on the heaviest express trains. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Co., in Boston, has a number of 
contracts to fill, and the shops are very busy. 

H. K. Porter & Co., in —— are building locomo- 
tives for California, New York, Florida, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, Arizona, Michigan, South America, Cuba and Japan. 

It is reported that a number of men are to be discharged 
this week from the Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson, 
N. J. This, it is said, is in consequence of the countermand- 
ing of a large order for locomotives for a projected road. 
Tt is possible, also, that a threatened demand for a general 
increase of wages may have something to de with this 
action. The report comes to us too late for verification. 


Car Notes. 


The Wason Manufacturing Co. at Brightwood (Spring- 
field), Mass., has 52 passenger cars in progress, including 
cars for the Old Colony, the Boston & Providence and 20 
for the New Jersey Central. Two drawing room cars were 
shipped last week to the Savannah, Florida & Western road, 
to run between Savannah and Jacksonville. They are 55 
ft. long, 14 ft. high, and 9 ft. 10 in. wide. They are pro- 
vided with Janney couplers. The interior is finished in the 
so-called Eastlake style, with carvings insolid wood. There 
is a state-room at one end and each car has 34 seats, 20 of 
them-being revolving chairsof a new pattern. The shops 
have lately shipped a number of freight cars to the Utica & 
Black River road. 

A trial of the Hohenstein car coupler was made on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford road, near New Haven, 
Conn... March 24, The trial is reported as very successful. 
A company with $200,000 capital has been organized to 
make and sell this coupler. 

The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Car Works are building 100 coke 
cars for the Youngstown Coke Co. 

The Woodruff Car Works at Swissvale, Pa., have been re- 
fitted, and are ready to turn out six freight cars a day, be- 
sides doing the repair work for the Woodruff Sleeping Car 
Co 


The Laconia Car Co. at Laconia, N. H., is building a new 
erecting shop. 


lron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Watts, Campbell & Co., in Newark, N. J., have just com- 
pleted a lathe for Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, which will turn a wheel 30 ft. diameter by 11 ft. 
face; it weighs 218 tons in all. The same firm lately com- 
pleted an engine of 750 horse-power for the Pevnsylvania 
Steel Co., and are building several engines of from 100 up 
to 500 horse-power. 

Vesuvius Furnace, near the line between Rockbridge and 
Augusta counties, Va., is being repaired and will be put in 
blast. It was built in 1827, but has been out of blast 17 
years. 

The Spang Steel & lron Co. is adding to its works at 
Sharpsburg, Pa., machinery for rolling steel plates of large 
size. A bar mill and universal mil) are already in opera- 
tion. 

The Augusta Iron Co. has been organized by the parties 
who recently bought the Ferrol Furnace property in Augus- 
ta County, Va. The capital stock is $300,000. The officers 
are: Samuel E, Griscom President; R. B. Osborne, Secre- 
tary; J. P. Richardson, Treasurer, all of Philadelphia. The 
company iutends to build an additional blast furnace on the 
property shortly. 

The New Mineral Co. has put its new Ivanhoe Furnace in 
Wythe County, Va.. into blast. 

The Millvale Rolling Mill of Graff, Bennett & Co. has re- 
sumed work. The new building is erected with material 
from the Centennial main building. 

The Connellsville (Pa.) Machine & Car Co. recently 
shipped a number of coke-oven frames to Mexico. 

The Etna Iron Works in Pittsburgh are putting in a new 
universal mill for straightening cold angle iron. 

The new steel works of the Indianapolis Rolling Mill Co. 
will be ready to start up about June 1, when steel rails will 
be turned out. The old mill will then be used to make mer- 
chant bar and bridge iron. 

The Clayton Steam Pump & Air Compressor Works in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are building a large air compressor to go 
to California, and have lately received orders from Jamaica 
(West Indies), Colorado, Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Cleveland Bridge and Car Works in Cleveland, O., 
are os 400 box cars for the new Chicago & Atlantic 
road. 

The Clarke Bridge Co., of Baltimore, has just completed 
an iron bridge, with four spans of 145 ft. each, over the 
French Broad River, near Wolf Creek, Tenn., for the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road. The company has 
several other heavy contracts on band. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., in Pittsburgh, has tne contract 
for the new spans of the St. Charles bridge over the Missouri 
River, besides a number of smaller contracts. The shops 
are running over-time. 

The Wrought Iron Bridge Co., at Canton, O., has con- 
tracts for several highway bridges in Indiana. 


The Rail Market. 


The Iron Age says of steel rails: ‘‘ Recent sales show 
further weakness in price, one order for 8,000 tons having 
been taken by an Eastern mill at $53. Prices are very ir- 
regular, however, depending on terms and conditions of 
delivery. Most of the mills are supposed to be so full thar 
they cannot look at an order inside of six months, but 
prices show a gradual decline when it comes to actual busi- 
nes. Small Jots for early delivery are held at 356 to $58, 
while winter deliveries may ibly be had at $53 to $55. 

There is more inquiry for iron rails, but no sales except of 
small lots. Quotations are from $47.50 up to $52 per ton at 
mill, seperding to —_ 

Steel blooms are lower, being quoted at $42 per ton in 
Philadelphia, duty paid. ” ' * 

Old iron rails are dull. Philadelphia quotatious are $29 
A ~iaaae for tees. Crop ends are offered at $26 
per ton. 


The Attitude of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers. 

The Cleveland Herald says: “The statement is 
credited to a prominent member of the International 
Workingmen’s Association that ‘there was no doubt that 
there would be a general uprising of labor throughout the 
country this spring.’ It is also stated that the leaders of the 
movement were in doubt as to the attitude of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers on the subject, and dis- 
paraging remarks were made in reference to Mr. P. M. 
Arthur, Grand Chief Engineer of the brotherhood, from 
which it was inferred that this powerful organization had 
been invited to participate in the movement, and the invita- 
tion had been reiected. 

“Mr. Arthur was callea upon in his rooms at the head- 
quarters of the Brotherhood of Engineers by a Herald re- 
porter, aud iu reference to the matter said : 

‘*** The insinuation that I have been approached by the re- 
presentative of any other association in reference to a gen- 
eral strike is false. The Brotherhood has always abstained 
from affiliation with any other organization, and we do not 
propose at this late day to form any alliance for the purpose 
of coercing our employers. I am not aware of any dissatis- 
faction existing among our men, and we do not anticipate 
any trouble. So far as I know, there is good feeling a 
between the Brotherhvod and the railway companies, and 
do not see any good reason why we should volunteer to take 
up arms to fight the troubles of other organizations.’ 

‘‘Although there are many vague rumors afloat of an inten- 
tion of trainmen to make a combined demand for an increase 
of wages, no one can be found to make a direct statement 
confirming the rumors; while,on the other hand, denials 
that such movement is contemplated are plenty. Said an 
official, who, while he does not now belong to the rank of 
trainmen, bas just ome out of it, and whose sympathies 
are earrestly with his late associates : ‘ While railroad men, 
and workmen generally, are more completely organized than 
ever before, I do not believe a strike is contemplated. It is 
possible and probable that demands may be made for in- 
creased pay; but these demands will not be backed by 
threats or anything of the sort. But,so far, [ have heard 
nothing of the kind talked about, and if it had been talked 
about I know I should have heard it.’ ” 


An Imposter. 


Mr. A. Manvel, General Manager of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba road, desires to notify railroad officers 
that a person whose name is given as George H. Nelson has 
had printed some letter heads of this company and has pro- 
cured a stamp of this office and is using the same for the 

urpose of procuring passes. No such person as this man 
Nelson is known to the company andthe whole thing is a 
fraud. Mr. Manvel hopes by the publicity given to the 
matter to prevent his obtaining any more transportation on 
account on this company. 
New Supply Catalogues. 

The Consolidated Safety Valve Co., of No. 111 Liberty 
street, New York, is preparing a very complete work re- 
lating to safety valves. Its chief purpose is, of course, to 
: treat of the superior merits of the company’s safety valves. 
‘It will contain descriptions of the various forms of valve 
and diagrams showing relative areas of opening, etc., and 
illustrations of valves suitable for all forms of boilers. 

Messrs. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, of No. 111 Liberty 
street, New York, are preparing a new illustrated catalogue 
of railroad and machinists’ supplies, which they intend to 
make as complete as possible. They desire to receive 
communications from any parties who have specialties 
which they wish incorporated in the catalogue. 


An Old Iron Bridge. 


The old iron truss bridge over. the Erie Canal between 
West Troy and Cohoes, which the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company is removing toreplace with a double-tracked 
one, has somewhat of an interesting history in more points 
than one. In passing over it last Saturday an Argus report- 
er’s attention was called to it by Mr. Peter Hogan, civil 
engineer, who stated that it was the first iron bridge of any 
account in length of span that was ever constructed in this 
country, and now, after a continuous use for thirty years, it 
is removed for the above stated cause in as firm and strong a 
state as when it came from the hands of the builders. It 
was erected in 1852 for the Albany Northern Railroad Com- 
pany by Squire Whipple, C. E., of this city, who has since 
become widely known at home and abroad as an inventor, 
architect and builder of iron bridges, and who is recognized as 
an expert authority.on the subject in the courts of America and 
England, and was the first man who reduced bridge-building 
to ascience. Its pattern was that known as the Whipple 
trapezoidal truss bridge. The contract price for which he 
erected the bridge was $4,000, but it is a fact that it has 
been used for 30 years, is now being displaced, and its 
builder has never reczived one cent for his work upon it. 
This is owing to the fact that the Albany Northern Railroad 
early became bankrupt, and its road-bed, track and fran- 
chises were Sorechoned at mortgage sale, thus destroying all 
claims that Mr. Whipple had upon it and hope of payment 
from that source. The ite with the road, then became 
the property of the Albany, Vermont & Canada Railroad, 
and next passed, by lease, into the possession of the Renus- 
selaer & Saratoga Railroad Company, and, by a subsequent 
lease, into the hands of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, before whose strides in the march of improvement it 
gives way toa broader but not more substantial successor. 
The Conductor Arouses Suspicion. 


“Tt wasn’t that!” exclaimed the conductor indignantly 
“You see, I didn’t say a word at all.” 
** How'd she find out, then ?” asked the rear brakeman. 

‘“Why, I went home and she askedif it was me. I told 
her it was. Took the chances on that, you know. Then she 
asked me if I had been drinking. I told her no, And there 
I stopped. Never said anotber word.” 

‘* But you say she caught on s¥mewhere. How was it?” 

** Just a blunder I made. When I told her I hadn’t drank 
anything, she was satisfied, but when I come to get to bed I 
put on my overcoat instead of my night-shirt. And that 
excited suspicion.”—Texas Siftings. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The trouble between 
this company and the Missouri Pacific in relation to the 
yard and tracks in Atchison, Kan., has been settled by a 
compromise, and a division of the disputed property. 


Augusta & Knoxville.—This road is now completed 
and open for business to Bradley, S. C., 56 miles from the 
starting point at Augusta,Ga. Work is progressing to- 
wards Greenwood. 

Work will soon be begun on the Greenwood & Laurens 
road, which is to be a branch of this road extending from 
Greenwood north by east to Laurens. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has lighted its track 
with electric lights from the passenger station in Boston to 
the bridge over Charles River. 

The question of authority to build the new elevated pas- 
senger line into Boston is still before the Legislature. 
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Buena Vista.—Nearly all the stock of this company bas 
been subscribed for, and work will soon be tegun. The 
road is to run from Bostick, Ga., en the Scuthwestern road, 
southward to Buena Vista, and will be about 22 miles long. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—Notice is given that 
holders of Oil Creek bonds matwing April 1 may have them 
renewed for 30 years at 6 per cent. interest by presenting 
them at the office of Drexel & Co., in Philadel hia, before 
April 15, Holders not desiring to renew can obtain the face 
value of their bonds at the same oftice. 


Buffalo, Tonawanda & Pine Creek.—This company 
has been organized to builda railroad from a point on the pro- 
jected Tonawanda, Wiscoy & Genesee Valley road to Buftalo 

¥ nic ma Hermitage and Cayuga Creek, a distance of about 
40 miles. 


Chateaugay.—The round-house of this road at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., was burned down on the night of March 24. 
Two locomotives were badly damaged and a passenger car 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 824,C00, partly covered 
by insurance. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—The grading on this road is re- 
ported two-thirds finished ard work is well advanced on the 
bridges. The rails have begun to arrive and tracklaying 
will soon be begun. The length of the road from Marion, 
O., to Chicago, is 280 miles, and it is expected that it can be 
finished before the close of the year. 


Chicago, Texas & Mexican Central.—A dispatch 
from Dallas, Tex., March 27, says: ** Attachment suits on 
claims amounting to nearly $50,000 bave been filed against 
the Chicago, Texas & Mexican Central road since Saturday by 
local creditors. All the roliing stock will be seized, also lands 
and other property of the company. Trains run between 
Dallas & Cleburne in charge of the deputy sheriff. The 
managers of the road made an unsuccessful appeal to the 
creditors for further leniency. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—This company has 
completed a new elevator in Chicago. It is on the river, 
between Nineteenth and Twentieth streets, and basa capacity 
of 1,500,000 bushels of grain. It is intended to receive 
grain from any railroad. 

The company has begun proceedings to condemn certain 
property between Twelfth and Van Buren streets, in Chi- 
cago, for an extension of its road. The property is on the 
line of a new street which the city propeses to open. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
a 1 r statement is presented for the quarter ending 
March 31: 


Net earnings, March cstimated.......... 0 .....scsee- $256,038.31 
PTET cs:00 Kebstcneeetss naseehacets evakim 157,750,00 

SL, cain bicedbinadevnbaxedcheahéan Saaneen " $98,288.31 
I, Wiens cmt Stdcncencucsnvesseecchuagseubete 68,784.84 








$167,073.15 


From this surplus a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. 
has been declared, which will require $90,000, leaving a 
balance of $77,073.15 as surplus for the nine months of the 
current fiscal year. 


Cleveland, Indiana & St. Louis.—Articles have been 
filed setting forth the consolidation of the Paris, Montezuma 
& Northwestern Company with this company. The consoli- 
dated company owns a line from Anderson, Ind., to Nobles- 
pe 18 miles, and purposes extending this road to East St. 
Louis. 


Columbus & Maysville.—Mr. F. J. Picard, Chief En- 
gineer, has prepared an elaborate report on the line of this 
road and the resources of the country tributary to it. The 
road is now in operation from Hillsboro, O., to Sar- 
dinia, 19 miles; when completed it will extend from Colum- 
bus to the Ohio River opposite Maysville, Ky., 110 miles. It 
will be easy of construction, running on the ridge between 
the Scioto and Little Miami rivers; the grades will be light 
and the only heavy work will be on a few milesat the south- 
ern end, where the descent from this ridge to the level of the 
Ohio is made. A large part of the right of way has been 
secured and other preparaticns made. The cost of the road 
is estimated at $2,530,000; the capital stock is $3,000,000, 
and the company will issue $1,980,000 in bonds, Besides 
the local productions of grain, cattle, hogs and tobacco, the 
road is expected to have 4 copsiderable business in stone, 
lumber and coal. <A contract tor the completion of the road 
bas been let to the Ohio Construction Company. 


Cumberland & Cincinnati Southern.—It is pro- 
posed to build a narrow-gauge road from Gainesboro, Tenn., 
on the Cumberland River, through Jackson, Overton, Fen- 
tress and Scott counties, to Glen Mary, on the Cincinnati 
Southern. The line passes through a ide e body of unde- 
velo coal lands, and the country is heavily timbered with 
hard wood timber. 


Danville & New River.—The grading is nearly com- 
pleted to Martinsville, Va., 19 miles west of the D res ter- 
minus at Cascade, and 41 miles from Danville. cklaying 
has been begun at Cascade. 


Davenport, Iowa & Dakota.—This company has 
been incorporated to build a railroad from Davenport, Ia., 
across the state and into Dakota, with several branches, 


Eastern.—This company reports for February gross 
earnings of $206,216.24, an increase of $14,053.26, or 7.3 
per cent. For the five months of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 
to Feb. 28, the gross earnings were $1,259,792.54, being an 
increase of $133,237.35, or 11.8 per cent., over the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Florida Central & Western.—It is stated that this 
new company, which succeeds the Florida Certral and the 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile, is preparing to spend a 
large amount in putting the road from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Chattahoochie in better order than 1t has ever been. 


Ft. Worth & Denver City.—Work is being pushed on 
the grading of this road from Ft. Worth, Tex., to the 
Canadian River. The track has been laid for 25 miles out 
of Ft. Worth and is advancing steadily. 

Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern.—Work is well 
advanced on this road, and track has been laid from Gaines- 
ville, Ga., southward 18 miles. The road is to be opened to 
Jug Tavern, 25 miles from Gainesville, by June, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Track is laid on the 
main line of this road 26 miles west_of Belton, Tex., and 
nine miles west of the new town of Killeen. The grading is 
nearly completed to Lampasas Springs, 48 miles nearly 
due west of Belton. Track is being laid at about the rate of 
one mile per day. No contract for grading west of 
Lampasas Springs has been let yet. 


Indiana, Alabama & Texas.—The organization of 
this company bas been completed and surveys are to be be- 
gun atonce. The proposed line is from Evansville, Ind., 
to Mobile, Ala., passing thiough Florence. It will cross the 
Kentneky coa) fields, the iron region of Tennessee and the 
coal and iren region of Alatrime. bc sides opening up a large 
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extent of country abounding in lumber and excellent farm- 
ing land. 


Lawrenceville Extension.—Surveys have been com- 
pleted for this road, which is to extend the Lawrenceville 
road from Lawrenceville to Loganville, Ga., a distance of 
10.6 miles, 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has bought real estate 
valued at $400,000 at Calumet or South Chicago, and will, 
it is said, build there extensive coal docks and transfer yards 
at a cost of $250,000, The company has also purchased re- 
cently two large steamers and two barges, to carry coal 
from Buffalo to Chicago. 


Long Beach.—The Long Beach Improvement Company 
has sold this road to the Long Island Railroad Company. It 
runs from Pearsall on the Long Island road to Long Beach, 
and is eight miles long. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The shops of 
this road are to be removed from New Albany, Ind., to La- 
Fayette. The last-named city gives 30 acres of land and 
$25,000 in money to secure the removal. 


Manhaitan Elevated.--A committee of the employés 
of this road has asked the company for an increase of 10 
per cent. in wages and for the restoration of certain men 
who were recently discharged on account of their connection 
with an association. Tbe demands have not been granted, 
and a strike is quite probable. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—The Court last week re- 
fused to appoint a receiver for this road, holding that the 
claim of the state could be collected without resort to such 
strong measures. 

On March 25 the trustees paid over to the State Treas- 
urer of Arkansas $240,000 in full satisfaction of the judg- 
ment lately obtained by the state against the road. This 
= all further proceedings. 

Another suit has been begun by John Overton, Trustee, 

_to compel the company to issue $1,500,000 preferred stock, 
which, it is claimed, was to be given to stockholders of the 
old company, on condition that they withdrew an appeal 
— decree of foreclosure, but which has never been 
issued. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Track on the South- 
western Extension ot this road is now laid 10 miles south of 
the late terminus at Temple, and work is progressing 
steadily towards the junction with the International & 
Great Northern at Taylor. 

On the East Line & Red River Branch work has been in 
progr ?ss for some time on the extension from Greenville, 
Tex., and track is now laid for 14 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—-This company 
makes the following statement for February and the eight 
months of the fiscal year from July 1 to Feb. 28 : 

February. Eight months. 





Earnings...... Sa A Sat ee $159,961 $1,312,988 
MG Catic in uadahractcaacdad cavesiens 89,925 794,580 

IN os nbiiake need wes! as 70,036 $518,408 
FREON WENNER ois < sikicidisseletinnnccestensacce ea geces - 361,018 





BI io 5.  deGnckethebs. stnatavadecasacrenes . $157,395 


For the eight months there was a decrease of $80,764, or 
5.8 per cent., in gross earnings, and of $17,600, or 3.3 per 
cent., in net earnings. 


New Bonds.--New issues of bonds have been offered on 
the market as tollows : 

Catskill Mountain first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds are 
offered by the Lincoln National Bank, of New York. The 
road is under construction from Catskill. N. Y., back into 
the mountain region. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley d& Toledo consolidated 5 per 
cent. bonds, having 50 years to run, are offered at 95 by 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New York. 


New Orleans Pacific.—Work is progressing steadily 
on the gap of 42 miles between Cheneyville, La., and the 
Atchafalaya, and also on the bridge over that river. Track 
has been laid from Cheneyville southeast 24 miles. The 
road has suffered very little from high water. 


New York & Boston Inland.—This project is meeting 
with very bitter opposition in the neighborhood of Boston, 
where it is claimed that the line as located will spoil some of 
the best property in and near the city. An estimate of one 
of the opponents of the road #s that its cost, including land 
damages, cannot be less than $75,000,000, or nearly $350,- 
000 per miles. One-third of this, the estimate says, will be 
required for the 10 miles nearest to the Boston terminus. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives has passed the 
charter of this road by a considerable majority. 


New York City & Northern.—This company has exe- 
cuted a second mortgage to George J. Forrest and Lewis 
May, trustees, for $2,000,000, The bonds issued under the 
mortgage are for $1,000 each, bear interest at the rate of 6 
per cent, per annum, and become due in 1911. The proceeds 
of the bonds are to be used in improving the road and equip- 
ment. The existing first mortgage on the road is for $3,685,- 
000, so that the new mortgage will make a total of $5,685,- 
000 on 62 miles of road. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The connec- 
tion of the new third and fourth tracks over the Erie cross- 
ing, near Attica, has been completed, and there are now 
= grog tracks over the main line from Albany to 

uffalo. 


New York, Providence & Boston.—The Connecti- 
cut House uf Representatives has passed the so-calle1l com- 
promise bill authorizing this company to build a bridge 
over the Thames River at New London, the bridge to be 
built only in such a way and at sucb point as may be ap- 
proved by a board of officers to be appointed by the War 
and Navy departments. 


Northern Pacific.—The contract for the piers of the 
great bridge over Snake River has been let to D. D. McBean, 
who is to complete the work by April 1, 1883. There will 
be eight piers, which will be built of granite from quarries 
at Wawawai and near Lake Pend d’Oreille. 

The Portland Oregonian says: ‘The Northern Pacific 
link between Portland and Kalama was permanently located 
this week. and will run as follows: On the Washington ter- 
ritory side ata point a short distance below the Kalama 
River, crossing the Columbia River at Coffin rock; thence 
close to the foot hills tack of all sloughs for two miles: 
thence nearly south on the line between townships five and 
six, about two miles west of the Columbia River; thence 
close to the river for three miles; thence southeasterly, 
crossing the line between townships three and four about 
one mile westof the river to the head of Willamette Slough, 
ponies threugh Columbia ~~ and one mile west of Se 

elens. From the head of, Willamette Slough it will run 
close to the foot hills until opposite the centre of Swan 
Island, and from there tothe city will follow close to the 
river bank. The city proper will be entered near Weidler’s 
saw mill, and the track come down Front street, ending at 
G, the terminus of the Western Oregon road.” . 


Vice-President Oakes is reported as making the following 
statements in relation to the branches of this road: 

‘*TIn 1881 the company built 45 miles of the Casselton 
Branch, diverging from the main line at Casselton, Dakota, 
294 miles from St. Paul, and running to Mayville. It also 
graded the Little Falls & Dakota Branch, from Little Falls 
to Morris, in Minnesota, a distance of 8U0 miles; the Fergus 
Falls & Black Hills Road from Wadena to Fergus Falls, in 
Minnesota, 50 miles; the Fargo & Southwestern Branch, 
from Fargo 50 miles in a southwestern direction, and the 
Jamestown & Northern Branch for a distance of 25 miles, 
This year the company will lay the rails on the Jamestown 
Branch and the branch from Little Falls to Morris. We 
have already laid the rails on the road to Fergus Falls and 
shall complete it this season to Breckenridge on the Dakota 
boundary, 30 miles further. We shall also extend the Cas- 
selton Branch 95 miles to the Canada line, where a connec- 
tion will be formed with the Manitoba & Southwestern, a 
Canadian company owned by those who control the North- 
ern Pacific. * * * 

‘* At the eastern end of the main line of the Northern 
Pacitic the road has been finished to Superior City, and is 
under active construction 95 miles further to the Montreal 
River, the boundary line between Wisconsin and Michigan, 
where it is to meet a road now building westward from the 
Straits of Mackinac. The original charter of the company 
authorized an eastern terminus at the Montreal River, so 
the road from Superior City to that point must be regarded 
asa part of the main line. In Montana two branches are 
proposed. We shall locate, and perhaps grade, this summer 
a line from Billings, at the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 60 miles in a southwestern direction to the Yellow- 
stone Park, and we contemplate a branch from Little Black- 
foot River up the Deer Lodge Valley to Butte City, the 
chief mining point in Montana, a town now larger than 
Leadville and yielding greater returns of the precious 
metals. On the Pacific Slope a branch is under construction 
diverging from the main hve of the Northern Pacific at a 
point 50 miles north of Wallula, and running eastward to 
Colfax in the celebrated Palouse wheat country. By the 
end of the year we shall have finished about 425 miles of 
branches. The policy of the company in constructing 
branches is to let about a year interveve between the grad- 
ing and the tracklaying. During the year’s delay settlers 
come into the country on the assurance of the early comple- 
tion of the branch, and thus by the time it is opened for 
business there is traffic to sustain it.” 


North Shore.—This road, formerly a part of the fF lush- 
ing, North Shore & Central, was sold under foreclosure 
some time ago, but has continued to be operated by a 
receiver. It has not paid expenses, however, and is now in 
bad condition, and the Receiver declines to operate it any 
longer. The purchasing bondholders are trying to sell it to 
the Long Island Company, but have not yet agreed upon a 
rice. The road extends from Flushing, N. Y., to Great 
Neck, about seven miles. 


Oregon & Transcontinental.—This company has 
decided to issue $4,000,000 new 6 per cent. bonds, secured 
by mortgage on 200 miles of branch roads built by this 
company and rented to the Northern Pacific at a rental 
sufficient to pay the interest. These bonds will be offered 
to the stockholders at 75. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Track is now 
all laid on the road along the Columbia River from the Cas- 
cades to the Dalles, about 42 miles, The ballasting is nearly 
done, and regular trams begin to run April 1. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement for February 
shows for all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared 
with February, 1881: 


An increase in gross earnings of 


; oda u 0.0.6 6.6 0.0.4.0 6g 
An increase in expenses of...."........ paws 


. 289,619 


an ee eee Eee ye Pe kes $78,483 
For the two months ending Feb. 28, as compared with the 
corresponding period, the same lines show: 


An increase in gross earnings Of .............+...+-- 


An increase in expenses of..... 


. . $395,243 
sa denesicmundneee? . 606,320 


sats a eh ai aeee lease had dw auc oe 

All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the two months 
of 1882 show a deficiency in meeting all liabilities of $111,- 
566, being a decrease as compared with the same period in 
1881 of $657,795. 

Orders have been issued to agents in the employ of the 
company to sell no tickets to intoxicated individuals, and all 
gatemen are under instructions to pass no person who is 
under the influence of liquor. The object of these orders is 
that the road may thereby be protected to a certain extent 
from suits for damages for loss of life and limb. 


Net decrease.... 


Pennsylvania & New England.—lIt is said that this 
company has made contracts for rails and will soon begin 
laying track between Deckertown, N. J., and Stillwater. 
Also that contracts will soon be let for the grading from 
Deckertown to Pine Island, N. Y., about 10 miles. 


Peoria & Western.—This company has been incorpo- 
rated to build a narrow-gauge road from Peoria, Ill., west- 
ward to the Mississippi. It is intended to connect with the 
Ft. Madison & Northwestern road in Iowa. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—aA session of the United 
States Circuit Court was held by Judges McKennan and 
Butler in Philadelphia, March 21, to take action in the mat- 
ter of the issue of deferred income bonds. by this company. 
Counsel for McCalmont Bros. & Co., the plaintiffs, asked 
leave to withdraw the complaint. He said that the McCal- 
monts had disposed of all their Reading stock except a few 
shares. An order was made granting leave to discontinue 
the suit and vacating the injunctions previously granted. 
Discussion then took place as to the disposition of the fund 
paid in since the injunction restraining the issue of the bonds 
had been made. 

The managers on the same day directed the publication of 
a notice to subscribers to the deferred bonds, calling for the 
balance of subscriptions to them. One payment having 
been already made (the firstinstallment of $3), the balance 
of the subscription is divided into three payments, the first of 
which, $2, will be payable on April 25; the second, of $5, on 
June 20, and the third, of $5, on July 25, with the privilege 
of making earlier payment under a discount of 5 per cent. 

The Receivers on March 28 paid to the company $1,602,- 
395 of the $1,878,295 which have been lying idle since the 
receipt of the first installment on the deferred bonds. This 
amount will be immediately devoted to the payment of the 
floating debt of the company. The balance, $276,000, will 
go to cancel the scrip issued in the name of the Receivers 
during Mr. Gowen’s absence in Europe last summer. 

Mr. Gowen is quoted as saying that steps will be taken at 
once to have the Receivership terminated, and that it will 
prohably be closed and the road restored to the company 
within two or three months. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—Contracts have been let for 





Portage & Cuba.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation for a railroad from the New York, Lake Erie 
pa gen in Portage, N. Y., to Cubn, a distance of 38 
miles. 

Reading, Marietta & Hanover.—This company, lately 
organized as successor to the Hanover Junction & Susque- 
hanna, has sold out its property to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Company for $60,000, There is no track laid, but the 
road is graded from$Landisville, Pa., to Chickies Furnace on 
the Susquehanna, a distance of 17 miles. 


Richmond & Petersburg.—About noon on the 26th 
the long Howe-truss bridge over the James River at Rich- 
mond, Va., caught fire and was entirely destroyed, a high 
wind making useless the efforts of the city firemen to save 
it. The loss is estimated at $160,000, with an insurance of 
$50,000. The company has already telegraphed for bids 
for 19 spans of iron bridge to replace the burned structure, 
and for lumber for a temporary bridge. For the present a 
transfer across the river is necessary. 


Rio Grande & Pecos Valley.—Arrangements have 


been completed for building 26 miles of this road at cence, - 


from Laredo, Tex., to a point up the Rio Grande, where val- 
uable coal deposits have been discovered and workings 
begun. A locomotive and 30 coal cars have already been 
ordered and rails bought. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—A suit has 
been begun in the New York Supreme Court by Charles H. 
Sanford to compel this company to make an accounting, 
and to show cause why payment of interest on the income 
bonds should not be required. It is claimed in the complaint 
that the road has earned enough to pay the interest, but the 
money has been applied to other purposes. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—lt is reported 
that negotiations are pending for the sale to the Northern 
Pacific of the Lranch of this road now running from Minne- 
apolis to Clearwater. In case the sale is made the branch 
will be extended from Clearwater to East St. Cloud, and 
will give the Northern Pacific a line of its own to Minneap- 
olis, where its trains now use this company’s track. 


Sumter & Wateree.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Sumter, 8S. C., to Wateree 
station, on the South Carolina road. Surveys are now in 
progress for the road. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The new plan’ for 
completing this road (which now includes the Toledo, Del- 
phos & Burlington) is described in the following circular 
from the American Loan & Trust Company, of Boston: 

“The American Loan & Trust Company of Boston agrees 
to hold the property and securities that may be delivered to 
it, and comprising what is known as the Toledo & Delphos 
Trust, for the use and benefit of the subscribers hereto, upon 
the following terms: That it will hold the same pro rata for 
the benefit of the subscribers, in the proportion that each sub- 
scription bears to the sum of $1,500,000. That it will sell the 
same from time to time upon the order of R. M. Pomeroy, 
Oliver Ames and Henry D. Hyde, a committee of the sub- 
scribers—the word committee to mean a majority of their 
number—or their successors. Any vacancy in said com- 
mittee to be filled by the remaining members of the commit- 
tee and the said Trust Company. That it will apply all 
money received by it, either from subscribers or from the 
sale of securities or property, in payment of subscriptions 
pro rata, or will pay over the said money upon order of said 
committee, but will assume no responsibility for the further 
application of said money. That within 90 days after notice 
from said committee that the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Railroad is open to Ironton and East St. Louis, it will divide 
pro rata among the subscribers al] of the property and secur- 
ities then remaining in its hands, so faras the same are capa- 
ble of division, except the shares of railroad stock, which 
it will retain and vote upon as directed by said committee, 
but this trust shall cease and determine, and all property 
and securities be divided, on or before July 1, 1885—the 
Trust Company retaining such reasonable sum for services 
and expenses as shall be agreed upon by the Trust Company 
and said committee. That it will issue toeach subscriber a 
negotiable certificate,showing the interest of each subscriber, 
in amounts of $500 and multiplies thereof,said certificates to 
be transferable only on the books of said trust company, 
upon the payment of all due or called installments. For the 
first installment temporary receipts will be given, to be ex- 
changed for negotiable certificates, when the same are ready 
for delivery. That it will from time to time call upon the 
subscribers to pay installments of their subscriptions under 
the direction of said committee; said installment not to ex- 
ceed 25 per cent. of each subscription prior to April 1, 1882; 
and not to exceed 15 per cent. of each subscription in any 
30 days thereafter. The terms of this trust may be changed 
upon notice to the subscribers to a majority in amount of 
the subscribers and said Trust Company. The first install- 
ment of 25 per cent. upon the Toledo & Delphos trust sub- 
scriptions was called for payment Tuesday, March 28.” 

The following circular is dated New York, April 1 : 

‘* The Toledo, Delphos & Burlington Railroad Company 
and the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad Company 
having been consolidated, will hereafter be known an 
operated as the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad 
Company.” 

Another circular is as follows, and is dated New York, 
March 27: 

** The executive and transfer offices of the Toledo, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis Railroad Company, formed by the consoli- 
dation of the Toledo, Delphos & Burlington Railroad Com- 
pany and the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, will be located on and after April 5, 1882, at the 
Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 

** The stock of the new corporation can be obtained in ex- 
change for stock of any of the constitutent companies by 
forwarding the existing certificates to Herbert Steward, 
Secretary, at the address named.” 


Union, of Keokuk.—This company has been incorpo- 
rated to build tracks connecting all the roads entering the 
city of Keokuk, Ia.; to build a union passenger station, and 
to provide freight yards and stations for their joint accom- 
modation. The incorporators represent all the railroads 
interested and the Citizens’ Association of Keokuk. 


Valley, of Ohio.—The bridge over the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland is completed, and track will soon be laid on the 
extension from the present terminus in that city to connect 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern tracks, 

Work is vrogressing well on the extension of the road 
from Canton, O., southward 12 miles to Mineral Point, 
where connection will be made with the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie road. The grading is nearly finished and track has 
been laid from Canton southwara four miles. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Grading has 
been begun on the western end of this road at Shreveport, 
La., and work is now in progress all along the line of 96 
miles between Monroe and Shreveport. : 

The completed section of the road, between Monroe and 
Delta (opposite Vicksburg), has suffered considerably from 


the extension of this road from the Pennsylvania state line | the overflow of the Mississippi, and some work will be néeded 





to Youngstown, O., and work is to be begun at once. 





to put it.in good order again. 
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